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Geneva t 23 November to 4 Peoember 1964 



X* Ho one class of people has more influence on the development of the 
eoonomlo and social life of a nation and the.raiaiiig of its standard of living 
thu its managers, whether in industxy or ooiuaeroe, in the public sector or the 
prl'vawe, in public administration or managing their own small enterprises* 

They have control over the utilisation of the major part of the nation's wealth 
including most of its assets in foreign exchange* On their knowledge of their 
jobs and the effioienoy with which they perform them depends the produo tivl*^ of 
the aaterial and human resources of the country* They are directly respor«ible 
for a large part of the happiness and well-being of those, numbering from hun- 
dreds of thousands in some countries to many millions in others, who work under 
thelz dlx'eot control, and for that of millions more who are af footed by the re- 
sults of thoir activities* 

2 • It is therefore important that all those carrying out managerial func- 
tions, whatever their formal titles, should be well trained in their profession 
and oonsoious of their wide responsibilities* It is relatively easy to create 
enterprises; much more difficult to develop the men to manage them effectively* 
It Is incumbent on governments to ensure that adequate facilities for the 
development and training of managers at all levels and of specialists in 
ment teohniques should be set up in their respective countries and should receive 
ample and continuing support* The Meeting 'drew the attention of governments, 
employers' organisations and all those in a position to Influenoe deoisions on 
the establishment or extension of such faoilities that investment in management 
development and training oan offer returns out of all proportion to the rela- 
tively modest sums invested. 
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IKTRODUCTIOM 



Origin of tha Miaalon 

In -feho course of the Second Seasion of the X.L.O. Consultative CoBoisslon 
for Africa, held at Tananarive in April 1962 a discussion took place on nethods 
tod principles of wage determination in different Afrioan countriea. The 
uommiasion examined, in particular, a report prepared hy the 1.1.0. whose prin- 
cipal theme suggested that "rapid eoonomlo development in all sectors is the 
principal means of achieving eubstastial increases in wages". In discussion 
it was generally agreed that if wage increases were not to limit expansion of 
employment tod produotloh they atwt as far as possible be accompanied by an in- 
crease in productivity.^ 

On this point it was recogiiised that. In order to achieve a general in- 
crease in productivity, it was not enough to raise the output of workers, but 
that it was equally necessary to achieve improvement in the productivity of all 
the other factors of production. 

In particular, concerning the needs of management and the ultimate improve- 
ment of Its productivity, the Commission requested the 1. 1.0. to undertake an 
inquiry into these needs and the subject of management training. This Inquiry 
would constitute the first step towards wider aotion In this field. 

Provision was made in the regular budget of 1.1.0. in 1964 to enable an 
inquiry to be carried out in the principal African countries interested and the 
project was entrusted to Mr. Alan Stewart, industrialist and former Head of the 
Information and Besearoh Department of the British Institute of Management. 

Countries Visited 

Between jNovember 1963 and November 1964 two major tours were made in Africa 
tod the following countries visited by the expert: 



from one to four weeks were spent in each country and discussions were held 
with ministers, senior gpvemment and United Nations officials, university, 
technical college and training centre teachers and students, employers' associa- 
tions, senior managers in industry and commerce, mines and plantations, chambers 
of commerce and management Institute officials. Visits were paid to factories, 
offioee, public undertakings , mines and plantations and to many teaching insti- 
tutions Interested in management training. 

In each country attempts were made to establish what management training ' 
facilities were available, if any, both publicly and within companies, and to 
identify areas where the need for improved training facilities were greatest. 

The report which follows owes much to the invaluable contributions freely 
given by informants in each country and to the Mmlrable programmes of visits 
arranged . 



^ I.L.O. Report of the Afi’ioan Advisory Committee Second Session, 
Tananarive, 3-iJ April 1962 ^Ref. AF. A.C./lI/71f P»ge 39f paragraph 102(d). 
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Since even the most ekllltd and oonsoiantious reaearoh worker oamot be 
expected to diaooTer all the facta relating to auch a vast area and wide range 
ojf oonditlona by direct experience in six aohthef many of the atateaenta nada 
in thia report must be treated- as what they are - the concenaua of the neat in- 
foxaed opinion available* The very large number of peraone with whoa diaoTxo- 
■4 Mm MM held in M attempt to arrive at a truldifnl and balanced view of the 
altuation nay be aeen f^m the Appendioea* The greatoat oare haa been taken 

to check the accuracy of all information t but some generaliaatione are neoes- 
•mrily more oAoeely applioable to eomo oountriee or regions than to othora* 

Thera oan be no doubt that tho importanoo of sound aanagoaont training as 
a vital, oontribtttion to tho eoonoaio growth and productivity of developing 
countries is being increasingly recognised throu^out tropical Africa* Too 
o^tehi however t the mesne are lacking* Tha purpose of the mieaion wac to iden- 
tiiy training needs and exiating facilities* It is for others to dotormin# how 
boct those needs nay ba aat in the spsoial oirouastanoes of oaoh country* 
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Btftge of deTolopaent currently attained in any newly independent country 
la a function of nany faotorei climate.) geographical looationf oomauttloationey 
population) availability of natural resources » educational level reached) the 
policy of the former colonial power, political stability f tribal influences) 
nationalist sentiment and many others* The resulting spectrum of achievement 
in Africa is very widO) ranging in the sample of countries visited from Niger) 
with very little manufacturing activity,, vast areas of arid desert and a popula- 
tion denei'ty of only five inhabitants per square milO) to Nigeria now a rapidly 
developing centre of attraction for overseas investment) well endowed with natural 
resources and with a population densi*^ approaching 100 per square mile* 

In all these countries) however) tliere is still one common factor* Prac- 
tically all the bigger undertakings are still effectively managed by expatriate 
staff trained in European or American raianagement methods at a sophisticated level* 
This is largely so whether the undertaking is state-owned or in the private or 
semi-public sectors* There are, of co^iirso) noteworthy exceptions such as the 
Nigerian Ports Authority and the state (Bnterprises multiplying rapidly in Ghana 
where African management predominates* At the other end of the scale it may be 
noted that in Ivory Coast about 97 per cent* of all senior management posts in 
the private sector are still held by exiiatriates * 

Pressure to achieve the ''Afrioanisiition'' (an unpopular tezm now being re- 
placed in some ooimtrles by "promotion" or "localisation") of management positions 
varies greatly both within and between countries* It is frequently found at its 
strongest within the great expatriate companies of Sn|p.lsh-8peaking Afnioa which 
have developed intensive In-oompany menagement training sohemes to this end* 
Pressure from the government in this sense, also varies widely depending largely on 
political influences) but such pressure is bound to rise with improving eduosf- 
tional standards* All this inoreasing]ly calls for a massive deployment of 
management training effort across the continent employing the most advanced tech- 
niques of accelerated instruction and development* In a few countries) and 
notably Nigeria, the facilities available for approaching an adequate level in 
quantity and quality; in others such as Malawi and Zambia they are almost non- 
existent outside the in-oompany training; sohemos of a few larger undertakings* 

An account of ouzrent training facilities available is given country by country 
below* .For some countries these lists are doubtless incomplete since time did 
not permit of visits to all major centres* 

The immensity of the task of introducing adequate management tra i n i ng pro— - 
vision into Africa is partly a factor of the ?ize of the continent* To appre- 
ciate this it m\uit be realised that one could put into the 11)699)000 square miles 
of Africa the continent of Europe) excluding Bussia) the United States of AmerioS) 
the sub-oontinent of India and Ceylon) Japan) New Zealand and etill have a lot of 
space left over* The distances are vasts from Dante in Somalia to Dakar in 
Senegal is about 9)000 mileB) from Bizerta to Cape Town about 9)700 miles* Congo 
(Leopoldville) alone is over 190 times the size of Belgium and TanzanlSy seven 
times the else of England* There are) of course ) small oountrlss toot lbd.awl is 

m little smaller than England and Ghana about the size of the United Kingdom* 

In disouesing the needs of Africa in any field of activity one is constantly 
tempted to refer to "Africa" and to "the African" aa if these were homogeneous 
terms and not simply the titles of a vast land mass and of those who Inhabit it* 
The indications of size referred to above must Induce caution in rsfsrenoes to 
"Africa") while "the African" is as various as the Turkieh peasant) and the 
Scottish crofter, the Spanish muleteer and the Swedish farmer, and, like them he 
talke, thinks, eats and behaves as variously* But the use of these terms is 
difficidt to avoid and they will appear frequently in this report* 

Africa le a continent of many contraats which may be drawn from many angles* 
In the East) due to climate and the bases of land tenure, much of agriculture is 





I>a8«d on lar|(« prirattly cr« oooaalonally « publicly *-owned plantatlona* In the 
West there are few. In Englieh-epeaking countries management is passing more 
quickly into local hands than in the french-speaking group. . Education has de- 
veloped further in the West than in the East (Nigeria » for example « has five 
universities to Tansania*s one)^ In the East retail and much of wholesale tra- 

A ivkm 4m jUi ViMfti tM Af kmAmi-tiiym ^ Wmm% Of 

Meditorranean origin are dominant. ihie influences of tribalism tond to be 

stronger in the West than the East while the problems of transition to a wage 
eami^ eoonoay are more evident in the East. These oontrasts« so varied and at 
tines intense f point to the dangers of oonsidexdng the extension of. management 
tral^^i^ ng as sxisoeptible of common solutions. While regional training centres 
covering groups of neighbouring countries of common official language may have 
big advantages of economy and efficient use of resources t such an arrangement is 
unlikely to prove widely acceptable due to sentimente of new-found nationhood. 
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1. The S«*ll Eatr»pr»n«ttr 

The seell Afrloeh entrepreneur is to be found in Inoreeelnc nuebere in ell 
the countries of tropioel Afrloe end in eai^ types of eotirity* He is found in 
reieiling more comonly then wholeselinef in serrloe Indus txy more ooeeonly the n 
eenufeoturing, end eost oononly of ell in eitrioulture. In some oouhtries he le 
rerely found in eenufe^turini;. In the oity of Addis Abebe* for ezeeple, with e 
populetion epproeohing hell e eillion, it wee possible to find bnly one Hthiopien 
idiOf with his bTOther» had personsU^ set up and aenaded e saell fsoto^, in this 
oese for retreading motor tyres and the eanufsoture of rubber soles and heels. 

The oonoem eppeered to be well ssnaged end wss prospering, with e ISbour force of 
about 30. 

In the serrioe group Africans aare to be foxnsd in seny countries operating 
petrol stations, sotcr repair garages, road and water transport, taxi sezTioes, 
laundries and dry oleanisj, hairdressing, photography, tailoring end dressseking, 
shoe repairing, printing, building and house repair, house decorating, plumbing 
end eleotricel sexvice establislments, hotel, bar imd restaurant propirtetors, 
trsTel agents and the like. 

In manufacture are to be found goldemithe, jewellers, wood end iwozy oerwere, 
carpenters, metal workers, shoemakers, clothing r/mufeoturera end some others. 

There are large numbers of African retailers in most countries, the hesTieet 
oonoentration being found in food, textiles and general goods etores. In ooun* 
trles only recently emerging into a wage-earning economy they eerre a moot useful 
economic role in getting money into circulation. 

Encouraging efforts are how beginning in eeyeral countries to help the small 
African businessman by making available to him advice and basic trainl^ on how to 
set up and run a small business. Examples are a wholesale chain of African-owned 
etores in Ivory Coast foxmed by voluntazy association, the Chamber of Commerce 
courses in Lagos, the Rotary Clinic for small btisinossss in Ghana, the courses, 
given by field officers of the Ministry of Trade and Industry in some Higerien 
regions, the Association des Cadres Moyens Afrioains in Congo (Leopoldville) to 
quote but a few. However useful these attempts may be, they are so few and 
isolated that they can only be said to nibble the fringe of the problem. The 
case for helping and developing the email African . entrepreneitr is adgdrably set 
out in a recent publication which deserves wide attention in Africa.^ 

Basically, the small entrepreneur urgently needs instruction in those of the 
following subjects appropriate to his type of buelnesat 

(1) Use of the written and spoken word in the official language (french or 

English) and an extension of vocabulary. 

(2) Simple arithmetic. 

(3) Simple bookkeeping and accounting methods. 



^ Theodore Geiger and Winifred Azmstrongs The Bevelonnent of Aftfican Private 
Enterprise . Planning Pamphlet No. 120 1 National i^lanning Aseooimtion, 
Washi^fon, D.C. $2.30. 

o 

One group of Congolese businessmen oomplained that they had tried the 
Claeses at the Commercial School but had found them too difficult and had given 
up. 
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(4) Credit control. 

(5) Stock selection and control. 

(6) Simple costing. 

(7) frice flawing. 

(8) Sources of finance and Investment opportunities. 

(9) Bank services (there is often a faulty conception of what a bank is for)* 

(10) Depreciation and Interest. 

(11) Insurance. 

(12) Elementary commercial law. 

(13) Employment legislation and wage regulations. 

(14) fiscal regulations. 

(15) Import/export practice. 

(16) Basic national economics and the role of the small business therein. 

(17) Work study. 

(18) Sales promotion and display. 

(19) Simple organisation and methods for the office. 

(20) Human relations for small employers* 

Not every group of small businessmen (and women) will need all these subjects 
and the syllabus and methods of instruction will have to be adjusted to the needs 
and level of education and experience of each group. 

As to methods of teaohingy visual aldSy practical demonstration and examples 
drawn from the daily business lives of each class will achieve far greater pene- 
tration than will theoretical lectures heavily loaded with teohnioa'^ terms 
unfamiliar to the group. Above all the approach must be quite baslo, assuming 
little or no knowledge in the class. 

In order to cover simultaneous instruction of large numbers in the use ot 
language, vocabulary, simple arithmetic and the elementary tools of management 
the potential value of closed circuit television relayed to a number of points 
should not be overlooked*. The successful use of this method is described in the 
section on Ivory Coast. 

The problem of widespread illiteracy, among small entrepreneurs, calls for 
special consideration and effective action. Many examples were observed in 
several countries of voluntary effort to acquire the skills of literacy by atten** 
ding evening classes. It is important that the most advanced methods of 
accelerated training sho^ild be used and it is doubtful whether the task should be 
left exclusively to the national education systems, often already overloaded. 

The times of classes will need special oonsideiation, whether at weekends or 
in the evenings or afternoons. In some countries trade virtually closes down 
from 2-5 p.m. and this may prove the most convenient time for attendance. 

A useful supplement to class work,, and in some respects more fruitful of 
results, is a service of advisory visits to the business premises of the entxa- 
preneur. These may be carried out by ministry field officers, productivity 
centre staff or by more advanced businessmen on a voluntary basis on the lines of 





rotazy ollnlos. S«alX antrapretiaurs ahoold axioatiraisod io Maooia^ tofatbtr 
In ▲ll'loan O^aabera of Oonneroey trado aaaoolntiona amd th« lika for iiatui^ aid 
and adrioa. / . . > . 

TinaUy it nuat ba notad that tha aiMli diatributlTt and aar? ioa tradaa ui 
nany oountriaa ara largal^ in tha handle o.f cxpatriatjia « pxtdoainantXj; lalatioa 
in Baa t. Africa and Itayantla and North Afrioana in tha Weat* Ihair. oontinninf : 
domination of thia aaotor of the eoonoay ia lardaly a poXltloaX asattar bayond the 
aoopa of this report* For tha moat part they too atand in need of further tzain^^ 
ing. Zhey ara» however t often aeoretlve and reluotaat to ooae together for their 
mutual benefit in traini^ or oonaeroiaX aattare • 

A factor not iaaediately obvious in the growing Importance of aaalX; Afriean 
buaineaaaen ia tha likelihood that many of them may have to be drafted into . 
mlddltHBanageaant poaitiona in larger ooapaniaa cm these fall vacant on tha da* 
partura of expatriate staff* At least one Iflnistry of Trade and XuduatSEy' in 
West Africa la looking to thia source of supply* Where else, they riihtly. aay* 
can we find men of soae calibre and practical experience who can be quickly , 
trained to aasuae alddl6*3anagament responsibilities in Xargar oonoems?,. - Xhe 
small bubihess can often be handed over to a brother t a oousln or even a wlfet 
freeing the entrepreneur for employment elsewhere and further training both on 
the Job and on intensive courses*. 

2* The Supervisor 

Since in, the developing countries of Africa the procsss of localisation of 
manc^sment must for the most part start from the bottom of the ocuiagement hier* 
arobjy work upwards, by promotion baaed on experience) stnd because they are, 
usual^ the most numerous man^ement group, the current greatest need for assis* 
tanoe lies in txaining for supervisors* 

In most of the countries visited a good start has been made in this, area by 
in-plant training schemes and by couraes run by training centres, management 
associations, employers organisations, chambers of ocmmerce, technical collegew, 
university extra-mural departments and the like* But the need remains great and 
the supply of good facilities still quite inadequate. Moreover, the quality of 
some of the courses observed ie uneven and there is a great need for experiment 
and research in the training methods employed and their adaptation tp Afziban 
needs* 

As elsewhere, the base of training must rest oh a foundation of literacy Sad 
adequate use of language* If thia ie lacking it must be provided before specif io 
supaiTisory training can effectively begin* Par too much potential supervioory 
talent is being wasted and frustrated around Africa today through the lack of 
basic dr adequate elementary education* Much progress Is now being made in 
making good this lack for the benefit of the next generations of workers, but one 
is left "with the problem of very large numbera of men in the working age group 
who are denied well-merited promotion through inadequate or total want of basic 
schooling* This io probably the greatest single retarding factor in the process 
of localisation* 

The level of supervisory perfoimaace in undertakings visited ringed from the 
sophisticated tod competent in some of the larger manufaoturing concerns to the 
frankly feudal on some plantations* ■ Too often on plantations one finds a ’near 
mbasnos of middle-management levels with nothing between the overworked plants^ 
tiou manager and his one or two immediate assistants and the **oapitao” or head . 
foreman Isvsly the latter with little or no eduoatlon or training for his post* 

As a result, oommunleation between management and labour in both direotlons breaks 
down, corrupt practices abound among supervisors and good industrial relations 
become impossible of aohlevement* A great deal of advice and even ‘training must 
be made available to some plantation managers on sound management organisation 
struottxrs if this state of affairs is to be rectified* 
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middle M>aag»tt»nt 



A,t tba level of laiddle management the function most likely to be loomliatd 
flzret ie that of personnel management. There le a widely held view among cxpa» 
tr^^ata employers that an African peraonnel officer will be able to reaolro many 

Aftioan problems of recruitment and human relations, euoh as those etemmlhs 
from racialism, tribalism, community organisation and family loyalty. ' Vhlle thii 
poXioy has frequently met with euoooee it is also a fact that, there i^ve been 
oaaee where an African accepting an appointment as a personnel officer is regarded 
by him fellow employees as a traitor to hie tribe or community and, losing their 
oonfldence, is labelled as such. Only expertise in his job, based oh sound 
training and experience can recover this situation. At present the most able 
personnel officers are those who have been sent to Europe for part of their train** 
ing^. ICraining in the personnel function is increasingly available in a number of 
more dereloped countries but the need for more and improved courses in human rela-* 
tions and personnel techniques is growing and will continue to grow as more 
Afx*iceuis are appointed to personnel positions . In Nigeria for example^ the new 
Peraonnel Management Advisory Service of the Pederal Ministry of Labour is likely 
to accelerate the setting up of personnel departments in many undertakings euround 
the oountzy. 

Effective training facilities in the functions of financial management and 
accounting, in production management and Industrial engineering, and, to a lesser 
ex1;en'fc, in marketing and sales management are increasingly proving quite inade- 
quate to meet the needs of most countries. In many countries a seller *s market 

8ti.ll exists for consumer goods and there ie little need for the bee of the more 
sophisticated types of local marketing techniques. In Congo (Leopoldville), for 
cxanpXe, most of the consumer goods produced internally can be sold many times 
over without appreciable sales effort. This is evidenced by the low stooks in 
shops and long queues of purchasers in the streets of Leopoldville. As an ex~ 
trene example, a large office equipment showroom appeared to subsist solely on the 
saXe of rubber bands, the cjnly stock item on display. 

Xn the larger expatriate controlled undertaking the training of functional 
nasiagers ie done on the job and by internal company training schemes in Africa or 
abx*oad. But by no means all Africans with middle management potential are 
employed in the big expatriate companies and it is for these in particular that 
adequate external training facilities are urgently needed. In a company visited 
in Central Africa the management decided to promote an excellent African head 
storelcoeper to a hi£^er position, but were thwarted by being unable to' find a 
reXiable successor at the storekeeping level. 

The problem of finding men of appropriate educational attainment for middle 
management trainee appointments is acute throughout tropical Africa. Many fao-^ 
toxra militate against an adequate supply of suitable candidates. In the fix^t 
plsioe the young African student at taniversity or higher eohbql certificate level 
usually Tiiet seeks sin appointment in government service for reasons of prestige, 
and security . Industrial memagement rarely appears to him as a possible alteiS-' 
ua-blve, euch is the image of industrial and even oommeroial employment in many ' 
ocuntrlsa. In this attitude he is, perhaps unfortunately, encouraged by govem- 
mexit, universities and secondary, schools which exercise strong pressure and some- 
tiimts Qoapulsion to steer him into the public service. In some countries with a ' 
longer history of secondary and higher education, the staffing needs of the public 
aexYioe are approaching fulfilment, and it is to be hoped that thereafter jpromis- 
in^ young men will be encouraged to turn increasingly to the private sector for 
progressive employment and training. One large oonoem in feat Africa reports 
that it has - recruited a number of excellent management trainees from among the 
nuaks of students who hav failed to gain their degrees at European universities. 
and so lack the required qualifications for entry to the public servioe at higher • 
levels* This emphasises the importance of ensuring that no talent is wasted. ^ 

4. Senior Management and Top Management 

Am yet Africans in senior management positions in Induetry are rare except, 
to a still limited extent, in Nigeria and Ghana. Again, men with the requisite 
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A few are to be found In pubXicXy-owned Xarge enterprioee. A few *en of etature 
and reputation in other waXks of life have been appointed to the boards of large 
industrial oonuaearcial concenis in the private eectoarj but it is at top 
senior auoiageaent levels that the process of effective looallea>tion auat inevit- 
ably be slowest. the African middle managers of today need longer oa-the-job 
axierienQa before they are ready to fill effectively the highest positions. Some 
forms of external development aid may speed the process a- little.^ senior manage- 
ment seminars of a few days' duration are often well attended , ^but most^ by 
managers from the more enlightened companies. Travel and study tours in the 
developed oountrles tisai be useful if the time can be spared. The day is approach- 
ing whan residential adKdnistrative staff oollsgOs for B^t and 
the lines of that at Heiiley-on-Thames in England will fulfil a y alibis function. 

It is doubtful whether an adequate supply of students of sufficient calibre and 
numbers is yet available. Meanv^hilt, many large expatriate-owned companies are 
succeesfully developing African executives in their internal training schemes at 
home woid abroad. 

"ft ' > , , 

Oonsultanoy and advisory services offered by private firms and produottyily 
centres would have much to offer in speeding the acquisition of knpwlsdge^snd 
shill in the uee of modem management techniques t but as yet such activity is 
Mur. in ifrica. Keesntly, Ohana a.t up a produotlvlty oantre ^ gw*. 

tJgetnda have made application to the Special. fund of the United Hatioi^ -*9.^ 
assistance in establishing productivity/management training centres such ss are 
run with 1. 1.0. co-operation in many other developing countries to other parts of 
the world. There are many variations in the organisation! operation and services 
of such centres e^d each must be specifically tailored to meet the individ^^ 
needs of each country. They may well combine management and supervisory tratolng 
with se^ioes for smell indue tsy. long experience in other . 

valuable these centres can be in developing industry and management skills witn a 
high yield on the relatively modest capital invested. 
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SOME FACTORS AyFECTINO THE OEVELOIMERT OP AFBIOilf MAWAOEHS 



In any atu^ auoh as tbiSt aads by aoasone coning in fJroa ths outaida^ thers 
is a riak of gsnerallalng about a widely diverse group of peoples in auob.a m as 

^we loMSi AAMMAVt nfSAm flITi 41ft 

VV VUeCS^^^V ttOHAWf^OUIlPA ^ e J»A «e*W» W« Sv*v wr* ww— ^ 

suob as those which are disoussed below, whioh affect the aanner in which aanage- 
iaent development and training in Africa must be organised and developed, these 
spring mainly from certain conditions in whioh the managers and potential managers 
have been brought up and have to operate. Eqpeiienoe of many I.L.O* management ^ 

development pro^eots has shown that wherever similar conditions are to- be found in 
the world - and thie includes some sections of society in European countries - 
similar characteristics are to be found. They are by no means exclusively ■ 

African, but, since this is a study of Africa, they are related to the African 
context. 

The various points made below represent a ooncensue of opinion derived from 
many diaouesions with people in positions of knowledge and s.v.thority in government 
and industxy,, African and expatriate. They have to be taken into account in de- 
veloping progxem teaching materials and methods. 

The intelligent African, intellectually equipped ami with sufficient education 
to assume management reeponsibili'^ , has an immense desire amd respect for know^ 
ledge which will aid his advancement • He is usui^ly an assiduous studeiat. It 
is no bnusuad thing tO see. a young man studying intensively under a street lamp at 
midnight because he lacks quiet and adequate illumination at home. (There is, an 
e oho here of past generations of the sons of workers acid craftsmen in certain 
European countries wherever the systems of education have made it, possible, for the 
poor student who was prepared to work hard to accede to higher education.) ^ 

Tutors on residential courses report that informal discussion groups and, study of 
the next day's documentation continue until stopped by the teaching staff if a 
sleepy class is not to present Itself next day. 

It seems to be a commonly held opinion that moot Africans believe that, 
given the requisite knowledge, they can do almost any job irrespective of their 
personal attributes. Their dictum is* "Teach us how to manage and we shall be 
good managers". There also seems to be a belief (to be widely found outside 
Africa), in the existence of "trick" methods for the rapid solution of management 
problems which 9 Xb being deliberately withheld by the teachers. This attitude 
is all too familiar to teachers of management almost everywhere in the early stages 
of management training programmes; to avoid being drawn into giving the "right" 
solutions demanded by trainees is a problem every mEmagement teacher has to face. 

Studies made recently of participants in management workshops held in West 
Africa suggest that people of this region, at least, are very quick to grasp oon- 
crete ideas and to assimilate techniques, but have diffiouliy in grasping abstract 
concepts. This is an important consideration when developing course material and 
methods of presentation. ^ 

With regard to course content and presentation, it must first of all be re- 
membered that to the vast majority of Africans coming for management training, 

Frenoh and/or English are not their mother tongues; they are foreign la n gua g es ^ 

which require formalised instruction even for adults and especially in technical 
usage. This problem arises with equal and sometimes greater foroe^ most Asiu 
countries and involves great care in the use of language when preparing and giving 
courses, including very clear enunciation. 



^ Professor Yueringst "la fonomtion des cadres au Congo", Bulletin de 
I'Institut Interafrlcain du Travail. Vol. X., No. 2, May 19t'3* 
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The basic eduoation of aanj who may be oaXXad upon to baoojat aupazTitos^ ssd 
cvsii aansgera has often been sketchy » eyen in such subjeota ae eiaple oaloulation 
and the uee of the written and spoken word* Ah/ ehortcoainiEs in theee baeio 
Bubjeote must be reaedicd before aahageaent training can begin to be effeotlTe. 



The oharaoterietio ocaaon to people eyerywhere that yisual reoolleotlon la 
auperior to anrsd reoolleotlon ia, if anything, eyen stronger in Africa* Henoe 
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special iapprtainoe* Care should be taken to ensure that these are in a faaiXiar 
yisual idloa. In this oonneotion, some Africans find three-diaenaional and pars* 
peotiye drawing difficult to grasp* 



In general, people in Africa haye a ready sense of humour and enjoy a laugh. 
On the other hand, their iainate courtesy and good humour may conceal a too ready 
susoeptlbility to take offence * There are many simple words and phrMes in 
lEnglish which are entlxely innocuous to a European or American but idiioh may be 
deeply wounding to an African* Europeans or Americans going to train managera 
ahbuld take early steps to. find, out what they are» In this respect Afrioane are 
no different froa anyone else; to call aomeone a **plg'* in England siay ba a form 
of nei^endeazment • but not in France* British and Americans can shook each 
other by the different Interpretations they put on certain words* 



thilike his European counterparts, the average Afri«?an haa not been brou^t 
up on picture booke, mechanical toys and assembly kits* This may be a factor of 
importance in the design of visual aids and training models* Kor is he likely to 
have been raieed In a family circle where at least one and usually more of his 
close rslatives' are in industry or oommeroe and where the terminology of buelneas 
life is coaaon coinage of mealtime oonversation* In his family circle there ie 
not likely to be anyone to whom he can turn for elucidation of the mysteries of 
an industrialising society* 



Bsoause industry is still comparatively rare in most Afrioan countries, the 
edttoatsd young man may be subjected to strong family, social and offibial pres- 
sures to convinoe him 'toat employment in Industry or oommeroe is something in- 
ferior end that he must strive to achieve employment in the government service* 

He will thus become a person of importance, will win the respect of his oommuni^ 
and be able to look forwaxd to a life of relative security* This outlook was 
common in India up to a few years ago; the growth of industry t and particularly 
of large enterprises, and the high salaries offered, usually higher than those 
offered in government at an. equivalent age. Is rapidly changing it and the same 
may be expected to happen in Africa as Industrialisation proceeds* 

Perhajps for olijmttio and sometimes for nutritional reasons, trainees in 
Africa find the exercise of sustained effort and attention on courses even more 
difficult than do their European counterparts * This is an important point to 
bear in mind In designing course timetables and teaching methods* 



Diplomas, certificates and awards for successful aohleveaent represent a 
powerful incentive to maintain attendance at courses* This, again, is oommoh in 
most other peurts of the world and is quits understandable in regions where a high 
level of education is not something that can be taken for granted and where proof 
of attainment may be demanded by prospective employers or when promotion is in 
question* Despite this, and particularly at euperviaozy level, a common feature 
is a fear of assuming personal responsibili'ty for decisions, people, materials or 
cash* This calls for careful on-the-Job training and constant encouragement. 

Too often, auccesaful completion of a technical or artisan training oourse is 
regarded as the door to escape from ever again having to do manual or physical 
work* The prized white colletr job, the desk and the administrative position of 
prestige come within reach* It was distressing to find in how many countries 
this outlook was encoimtered* On the other hand, experience shows that the at- 
titude of some educated Africans in this respect is more enlightened than that to 
be found in certain other parts of the world* 



▲t tilt bigh«r l«vel tho attaizuitnt of a dagrat or hlg^r diploaa* may ba ra- 
fiardad aa tha diraot paasport to full aanagaaant status and flaanoial bauaflts ‘ 
without tha naoasslty for spandlng aoy substantial tlaa laamlag how to' apply tha 
thaoratloal knowladga to tha speoial raquiraaants and conditions of tha naw doou- 
pation* fhla attitude iSf of ooursoy by no naans unknown among graduatas in in- 
dustrially advanoad oountriaa. 

It is important to raaanber that, whatavsr position an Afrioan aiudagar or 
suparriaor may oooupy in tha hierarchy of the organisation amploying hla» he also 
has a position in his tribe and local oouaunity which exercises a strphg influanoa 
on his daily Ufa and relationships and which may oonfliot with his work status.^ 
This factor may render management selection and promotion more difficult, since 
tha appointment to a managerial post of someone not enjoying tribal status as high 
as some of those over whoa ha has managerial authority can cause a bnal^bvh of ’ 
this authority* In soma countries , party political affiliations aira also growing 
in importanoe. 

In common with many peoples all over the world, the extended family, tha ooil- 
munity and, in the oase of most Afrioan countries, the tribe are the objects of 
responsibility of the individtial and he ueuali^r contributes handsomely to^ their 
support. This is normal in all countries where, until recently or even at the 
present time, state operated systems of social security are non-axistant and tha 
welfare and even the survival of the individual depends upon his being supported 
by members of his family if he falls upon hard times. 

. V • * • • tr ' . 

hany of these oharaoteristios are worth taking into account when preparing 
management training courses. Some of them illustrate the near futility of as- < 
sumlng that European or American teaching methods oan be transplanted into Africa 
with any hope of success xmless they are skilfully adapted. Thera is, for 
example, a serious shortage of African oase material which urgently needs to be 
remedied. On the other hand, too much should not be made of the oharaoteristios 
mentioned above. In many oases they may be only slightly exaggerated versions of 
what are to be found almost everywhere and there is no reason to assume that tha 
reactions of Africans are basically different from those of other people in simi- 
lar social and economic settings. 



CONCLUSION 

These brief introductory notes bring to a oonolusipn tha general part of this 
report. What follows is a survey of management development and training facili- 
ties and needs in 13 oountrias visited by the writer* 



PART II 






DATA AND CONCIDSIONS RSLATINa TO 
THE COUNTRIES TISITED 



1. CAMEROON 

2. CONGO (LEOPOWILLE) 

3. ETHIOPIA 

4. GHANA 

5. I?ORY COAST 

6. MALAWI 

7. NIGER 

8. NIGERIA 

9. SENEGAL 

10. SIERRA J!iK)NE 

11. TANZANIA 

12. UGANDA 

13. ZAMBIA 
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1. OAMEROON 

Visited I October 1964* 

Area l 166,700 square miles* 

Populstloa i 4,^60,000 (1963 estimate). 

Jenoity i 20 per square mile (1957). 

1 



Nianbers In gnployment 
Sector and Industry 



Management Employees 

Afrloaa Hon-Afrioan Permanent Seasonal 



etc.) 

J^ivate Sector 


433 




24,535 


637 


fisheries 




3 


274 




forests 


26 


22 


4,506 




Agpi'iculturo 


52 


17 


18,741 


3,272 


Eleotriolty 




11 


872 




Petrol and Oil 


«. 


10 


430 




Mining 


v« 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 


Building Materials 


1 


2 


196 




Manufacturing Industry 


23 


42 


5,794 




Building and Public Works 


22 


72 


6,504 




Commerce 


212 


240 


8,689 


606 


Road Transport 


629 


25 


2,058 


80 


Rail Transport 


1 


14 


3,112 




Water Transport 




6 


169 


981 


Air Transport 


1 


7 


510 




Transport Auxiliaries 


2 


7 


3,121 




Banks, Insurance 


12 


23 


1,090 


mm 


Liberal Professions 


8 


38 


587 


mm 


Domes tic Servants 




mm 


6,104 


mm 


Sundry 


238 


57 


2,343 


- 


Total! 


1,223 


596 


74,660 


4,939 



GRAND TOTAL! 107.023 
Principal Prodncta and Manufactures 

Ag^ioiultures Cocoa, coffee, bananas, groundnuts, palm kernels, tobacco, 

rubber, timber, ootton. 



Mining^: 



Tin, gold, titanium. 



Manufactures : Pood processing, cigarettes, soap, cement, kitchen utensils. 

ojrdGs • 

Projected: refrigeration of meat and fish. 

janagement Tr&j Pacilltles 

1. School of Administration. This is for government service trainees only. 

2, ^cde Tectolque. The lyode offers technical courses to baooalaur6at 
^vel. At the end of the course some successful students are sent to 
Europe for further training. 



whoiiv employment in West Cameroon which is almost 

wholly agricultural . Source: Service d* Etudes Gdndral'* ^t de Liaison* 



o 
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3* Soole national* d*Ag7lonltur*. The school has soas ooursss In fazm 
aanageaentf and one for agrionltural englnsera and Inatruotora. 

4 . ▲ new school la under cons tract ion for planters and supervleors in the 
private agrioultoral seotoro • It will take 40 atudenta a year on a one- 
year course to be followed for some students by overseas tzaining 

vwSTSS^iSSe 

5. Federal University of Yaoundd. This is a new university of three years* 
standing with faculties of law, eoonomios and soienosy all potentially 
useful background sub^eots for maaiagoaLent. For the present the ‘solenoe 
faoully offers only two-year preliminary courses followed by farther de- 
gree study in Surope. There are currently 40 students at the nniverelty 
and the first ten graduates will emerge this year. 

6. A.F.C.A. (Association de Formation de Cadres de 1* Industrie et de 

1* Administration en Langue Fran^aise). The Association has run some in- 
plant training courses for supervisors for individual companies and is 
planning new courses for accelerated training at senior sapervisory levels 
on an In-plaut basis. 

7. F.I.M. (Fdddration des Industries Mdcaniques). Discussions have started 
with F.I.M. with a view to the establishment of a management training 
centre on the lines of that which they have set up in Abidjan, Ivory Coast 
(see summary on Ivory Coast). It has been suggested that this centre might 
be planned to meet the needs of the French— spealcing oonntries of Equatorial 
Africa (Congo [leopoldville]), Congo (Braaaaville ) , Gabon, B4publique 
Centrals Africaine, Cameroon and Chad. The Government would provide the 
land and F.I.M. the building and equipment. As yet the proposals are only 
at an early stage of discussion and it is not possible to forecast the out- 
come « 



COMMENT 



In comparison with some other countries of comparable population Cameroon 
shows indications of advance in industrial development, standards of management 
practice, productivity of workers and awareness of the urgent need for better 
management training facilities, especially at middle management level. It is 
clear from a study of the figures shown above of the distribution of management 
positions as between Africans and non— Africans that in this country much more 
vigorous efforts have been made to train and promote Africans to supervisory ®^d 
management positions than was observed in other French-speaking countries visited. 
In Cameroon at the level of supervision and above the Ministry of Labour reports 
in its distribution of employment figures 2,751 Africans and 1»943 expatriates. 

At senior management level ( "Dire ot ion" ) there are 84 Africans and 378 expatriates 
which represents an unusually high proportion of localisation achieved at this 
level. The standards of supeivision observed in practice on factory visits were 
equally encouraging. Uxaike some other countries where management training faci- 
lities are almost wholly lacking and where new courses must concentrate on instruo- 
tion at small entrepreneur and supervisory levels, Cameroon has reached a stage of 
development where middle management training can be introduced effectively. 

Local employers appear to appreciate the need for more rapid localisation of 
management positions to a greater extent than in some other countries* this may 
be in part a factor of the less tolerable climate and the higher wastage of ex- 
patriate managers. Employers say that they are finding it increasi n gly difficult 
to recruit expatriates to replace those leaving, with the result that they ere 
exerting growing efforts to accelerate the training of Cameroonians. Unusually 
in this survey, the view was expressed that government needs for educated staff 
were approaching fulfilment and that industry and commerce could now look for a 
higher share of such talent. On the other hand, employers referred to the un- 
reasonable pretensiona displayed by candidates for employment of good calibre, 
their repugnance towards technical employment and a measure of instability in 
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following up courses of study financed by sobolarship awards by a career of a 
logically related nature. They made a plea for closer collaboration by govern- 
ment with industry in planning the content and deployment of technical education 
to matohL the balance of need as it exists in commerce and industry. They hinted 
that national education policy was directed towards meeting the needs of govem- 
SLCut servloe at the expense of those of the private sector* They deplored the 
fact that students who win professioned qualifications by study abroad demand on 
return the full pay of a qualified and experienced expatriate before they have 
acquired any practical experience on the job. 

In agriculture f which is by far the largest form of economic activity in 
Cameroonf there is a high content of expatriate management in control. The big 
European coffee growers produce 43 per cent, of the national output, bananas are 
in the hands of European growers as to 40 per cent., forestry as to 98 per oent. 
eaA rubber as to 100 per cent. The expatriate companies are genuinely anxious 
to localise supervisory, posts more rapidly, partly owing to the difficulty of re- 
cruiting young expatriates to replace the aging French supervisors, many of whom 
wish to return to Europe. Unfortunately Camerooniane are not heen to study for 
agricultural diplomas, preferring white collar jobs. Befersnoe has already been 
made to the existing planned training faoilltlee in the field of agricultural 
management. An additional suggestion advanced waa that there is a growing need 
for courses to be set up in oonjunotion with neighbouring territories on modem 
methcde of export marketing applied to the sale of timber from the tropical humid 
sons. The need for this is growing more urgent with the Inoreaelng departiure of 
Europeans currently handling this business. 

It is to be hoped that current discussions on the poasiblllty of establishing 
a tropical regional management training centre to meet the needs of industry) 
commerce and agriculture will lead to effective action on an international scale. 
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2. CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 

Visited: March 1964. 



Area : 905 >122 square miles. 

Population ; 13>000>000 (1963 estimate) Africans only. 
Density : 14 per square mile (1958). 

fumbers in Employment 



It proved impossible to secure up-to-date figures. In 1959 > before 
Independence, the Congolese labour force muabered some 1> 100 >000 representing 
learly one- third of the adult male population. In the same year there were 

>•400 famale and 3 >200 non-adult wage earners. In 1956 African labour was dis- 

tributed as follows: 



Agriculture and forestry 300 >791 
Mining and quarrying 84>287 
i^anuf ac turing 152 > 758 
Building and construction 124 >319 
Transport 91 >789 
Commerce 8l>548 
Domestic and other services 

(including Government) 362.404 ^ 



1,197,896 

Principal Products and Bfeinufactures . . - > 

igrloulture: coffee, tea, cotton, palm oil, cereals, fruit, potatoes," tobaco'o, v 

sugar, fibres, oil grains, t^ber. j . : > ' 

mining: copper, diamonds (industrial and gem), sianganese, ,c6al, o' 

cobalt, germanium, tin, zinc. 

manufacturing: textiles, food processing, chemicals, cement building loater^als, ,, ; 

footwear, ceramics, soap, metal products, cigarettes.,. Wer, j 

confectionery, paint, -sacks., . " ^ 

Projected: liqueur distilling, meat and fish canning, jam, 

cheese, oil refinery, mineral oils, fertilisers, 
pharmaceuticals, wax polishes, matohes, plastics, 
tyres, electric batteries, iron and steal foundry., .... 
cycles, radios. 

, , ^ , ..V » 

Itenagement Training Facilities V : . 

L. C.A.D.I.C.E.C. (Association des Cadres et Dlrigesuits Chretiens des' .. f 

Entreprlses au Congo et au Buandl Urundi.) 

The Association was founded in 1956 at Leopoldville as a bentre, eqi^pped 
irlth a small library and Information service, where local senior 
aeet for discussions on industrial, sociological and economic affaiirs of oo)^q.]| ^ 
interest. .It publishes a bi-monthly journal and runs monthly; meetiuge,’.bii,- 
aonthly mid-day .conferences ^d special one-day management s'^Udy meeii^^.* ^ 
recently it has developed a aeries of management training coiu'sea nozmall;]^^ 

Teek’s duration either non-res id entlal in Leopoldville or residOntiad in a former 
Bonvent building at Kenlnenza, 15 km. away. The Association has been largely 
iue to the inspiration and initiative of a Jesuit priest, re ' Charles, 
joys •tire full support of the lar>''*r employers in the area, many of whom [are m^ 
t>era of the gove:raing committee. The centre at Keninehza has accommodation for 
16 resident students and four tutors. Modern visual aids ard ubed add coursed 
Bombine lectures with syndicate work, case studies and role-playing, C^i^intl^' 
the majority of courses ai« for supervisory levels and aim to develop leadership - 




(qualities and character, hut include appreciation of use of the French language 
and some simple mathematics. Other courses are held on functional management 
techniques. 

A new body the Centre de Fomation et de Perfectionnement dy C^rea et da 
la Maitrise has been formed in 1964 to develop tiieae adtivitiea furtliar by " iStro- 
duolng in-plant training schemes and later fo^«to five-*week management courses 
on a residential basis. The scheme is wholly independent of government aid or 
participation, which are net being sought. 

2. Centre de Perfectionnement et Sestion des Affaires (C.P.Q. ) 

The Centre was established in 1939 under a different title by the Institut 
de Recherches Economiques et Sooiales at the University of Louvanium near 
Leopoldville* Under its Director, Professor Vuerings, it organises seminars for 
meuiagers from the private sector and university staff. Four or five are held 
each year and have covered such subjects as "the management of tomorrow's 
Congolese enterprises", "the functions of management'" euid "personnel management". 
Ry the spring of 1963 over 100 Congolese had attended these seminars, the average 
ag^ being 33 years, and service in industry 12 years. Professor Vuerings main- 
tains that the seminars should be directed towards broadening the outlook of 
members and improving their social skills rather than concentrating on a hig^ 
content of management techniques. Most of the students started their careers 
as shorthand-typists, bookkeepers or correspondence clerks before gaining promo- 
tion - occupations which. Professor Vuerings considers, do little to broaden the 
outlook or develop the character of the future manager. 

3* L'Institut Politicue Congolais (I.P.C.) 

4* Office de la Co-opdration au Ddvdloppement (Programmes Beiges de Stages 
pour if ricains ) 

Both these organisations offer courses in background subjects for officials 
in the government service and some managers from the private sector. The I.P.C. 
courses are run in the evenings. 

Many of the larger companies run in-plant management training schemes but 
the view was expressed from several sources that apart from the large, more en- 
llght'^ned companies, employers were not as yet convinced of the need for rapid 
Congolisation of management positions or for formal management training courses. 

COMMENT 

The Congo was visited in March 1964 before the change of Government. Com- 
ment relates therefore to the conditions prevailing early in 1964. 

The country is probably the richest in Africa in its natural resources. It 
has production capacity for 61 per cent, of the world's output of cobalt, 50 per 
cent, of industrial diamonds, 70 per cent, of germanium, 7 per cent, of copper 
and 5 per cent, of tin. It has also produced substantial queuitities of gem 
diemonds, but this industry has been brought almost to a halt due to illicit 
smuggling. Ilearly all types of cereals, fruit, vegetables, tobacco, sugar cane, 
fibres and oil grains are produced in rich quantity but distribution fails as a 
result of breakdown in communications, tribal warfare, insxirrection and mixed 
leadership. The country is vast, big^;^ than the north and west of Europe and 
150 times the eiae of Belgium. Over half the surface is covered by forest and 
on3y 5 per cant, is cultivated. j^dro-electric power potential is 103 million 
K.W. , 13 per cent, of the whole known world potential. 

The Belgians poured vast sums into the country before independence in June 
I960 to build fine cities, develop mines, industry and agriculture and to con- 
struct roads, railways and river transport. Today, lack of maintenance has 
taken its toll and warfare has ravaged much of the nation's assets. Too much of 
the nation's scarce resources of educated manpower has been diverted to Govern- 
ment* Whereas the former colonial cidministration governed the country on the 
basis of six provinces, these have been increased since independence to no fewer 
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than 32, each with its quota of cabinet ministers, ministries and goremment 
employees. In early 1964 unemployment among industrial workers had risen to 
33 per cent, and shortages of essential supplies were evidenced in the daily life 
of the capital by meat and grocery queues and near-empty shelves in the shops. 

Against this background it is not easy to assess the country's current 
i management training needs. freaaure for locallaatlon of manageiaent positions 

was. not as strong or evident as in many other countries and the training courses 
available in Leopoldville were largely supported by a handful of the most pro- 
gressive companies. Discussions with ministers and government officials left 
^ one with the impression that management training was not yet regarded as an essen- 

tial element in the development of the economy. 

One group which cries out loudly for training help is that of the small 
Congolese entrepreneurs. In certain areas of the coiintry trc^e is carried on 
largely by Portuguese smd in the north by Greeks but there are increasing numbers 
of Congolese small businessmen in trade, and service undertakings. In 1938 a 
group of these set up the Association des Classes Hoyennes Africaines et des 
Travailleurs Independents (A.C.H.A.F. ) to protect the Interests of the small in- 
digenous entrepreneurs, both men and women. After a somewhat chequered career 
the Association was reformed under a new national committee in liforch 1964 and 
among its plans is seeking to establish its own school for training members in 
basic commercial and management practice. 

In discussion with representatives of the committee they said that many mem- 
bers would be willing to attend classes daily from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. when trade . 
was slack. Subjects on which instruction was sought included simple accounting 
- "but it must be simple as we can't follow the complicated way they teach it in 
oommercial classes" - a basic course explaining the nature, purpose and economic 
contribution of the entrepreneur, small business structure, use of the French 
language and, rather surprisingly, English. When asked w^ the latter, they 
replied "so that we can understand the instruction and repair bocks we receive 
with small equipment from abroad and so that we can start trading with our 
English-speaking neighbouring countries". They plan also to set up a libraiy 
and a commercial information bureau. A strong desire was expressed to go abroad 
to industrially more advanced countries to visit trade fairs, industrial and com- 
mercial concerns "to see what we must do to improve the lot of the Congolese 
middle classes and win trade from the expatriates". 

When stability returns to the Congo this group might well provide a trial 
ground for an experimental pilot course for small African entrepreneurs. 
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3. ETHIOPIA 



Ylsited t July-August 1964. 
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Populatlon t 23»000,000. 



i 



Density : 63 per square aile. 

Huatera In Buployment : 



Seoona Five-Year Plan Clvlllaa Bauloyaent Eatlaatee 



A. Productive Actlvltlee 



ia§2 
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1. Agriculture li300 

2. Mining 4i550 

3. Electricity 1,800 

4. Hanuiracturlng Industry (see analysis below)27,600 

3. Handicraft and Cottage Industry 186,000 

6. Construction 62,600 

7. Transport 18,180 

8. CoiMunicatlons 2,220 

9. Trade 28,500 

10. Catering and Tourism 7 . 600 



TOTAL 340,550 



B. Economic and Social Services 



6,210 

7,020 

2,720 

57,880 

220,100 

103,500 

25,520 

3,260 

36,000 

10.100 

472,310 



1« Financial Intexmedieu?ies 

2. Education and Culture 

3 . Public Health 

4. Communi^ Development 

5* Government Administration 
6.' Other Services 

TOTAL 
Grand Total: 

Source ; Second Five-Year Plan. 



1,200 


1,500 


44,580 


47,580 


9,200 


11,600 


220 


260 


19,200 


21,570 


4.850 




79,250 


87,910 


419.800 


560.220 



Baployment in Industry (1961)^ 



Bmnloyees 



Industrial Group Hq, 

A. Pood Products 

B. Beverages 

C. Tobacco 
B. Textiles 

£• Leather and Footwear 
F. Satvmllls, plywood 
6. Furniture and Pixtures 

H. Printing and Publicity 

I. Chemicals 

J. Non-metallic mineral products 

1 bricks 

2 cement 

K. Miscellaneous Manufacturing 



}tabllshments Ethiopian 


Forei/m 


Total 


45 


19,376 


686 


20,062 


33 


2,244 


144 


2,388 


2 


411 


21 


432 


13 


17,545 


181 


17,726 


5 


945 


45 


990 


7 


1,415 


43 


1,458 


3 


609 


18 


627 


6 


450 


15 


465 


3 


493 


21 


514 


9 


1,255 


54 


1,309 




373 


4 


377 




328 


14 


342 


21 


1*5992 


25 


1.615 


47 , 034 ^ 


I72TC ■ 


“4^.305 



t 



4 



o 

ERIC 



1 

and 12 
2 



Source; Central Statistical Office, Statistical Abatracta 1963 . pp. 11 

I 

Includes 4,600 non-factory sugar and tomato plantation workers, 400 forest 
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Principal Products and Manufactures 

Agrioulturo : Coffee (about 60 per cent* of the value of total exports, 

1957-59) f cattle, hides and skins, oilseeds, pulses and 
groundnuts, cotton. 

MfmufAQtureat Textiles, fibres* food products, drink and tobacco, tanned 

leather and shoes, building materials, fish preserving, 
household goods, sawallllng, chemicals* 

Mining: Marble, mica, rock seat and gold are mined on a small soal<». 

Management Training Pacilities 

Apart from in-company training schemes of some of the larger oonoems the 
only management training facilities currently available are: 

1. The Imperial Ethiopia Institute of Public Administration 

The Institute was founded in 1956 and provides courses for government 
officials and staffs of government chartered agencies (airline, bank, hl£^way 
authority, etc*)* No courses are offered to trainees from the private sector*. 
Specialised short courses are run on a number of aubjects 'including accountancy 
labour administzution. Three executive development seminars for top govern- 
ment officials were said to be poorly supported. It is hoped that a. course for 
trainees of staffs in a ninnber of ministries will result in instruction being 
spread to provincial centres where training facilities for middle and lower grade 
offlclsas are seriously lacking* The Institute is non-residential with the 
result that few students attend from the provinces* All courses are part-time 
owing to the reluctance of departments to release staff for full-time courses* 

2. College of Business Administration: Haile Selassie I Qniversity 

The College was opened in 1963 and 110 students were enrolled in the first 
year an d 20 transferred from other faculties to second year studies* Of the 110 
first year students only 60 were adjudged to be successful at the end of the year* 

The course is of four years * duration and entrants are drawn from commercial 
colleges S 2 id secondary schools at an average age of 20 yeanrs* Most have had no 
previous experience of industry or commerce* The syllabus alms to develop 
analytic and problem-solving skills; an understanding of the rapidly changing 
economic, social and political environment of Ethiopia and an understanding in 
depth of the problems of human behaviour* 

In addition, through an extension programme, courses are run in advanced 
secretarial subjects, accountancy and business practice, mostly in the evenings. 

* »Phe fact that few of the degree course students have any experience of in- 

duetry or commerce may tend to throw some doubt on the value of undergraduate 
courses in business administration, pcuptioularly in developing countries* 

^ The College is launching a research programme which includes some interest- 

ing projects on such subjects as causes of business lailuresj a study of foreign 
decisions to invest or not to invest in Ethiopia; a study of cottage industiy: 
a study of distribution channels* 



^ (footnote continued from p. 20) 
woodcutters* 

Excludes 5,000 coffee bean sorters* ^ 

Total manufacturing employment is projected to reach 57,600 employees by 1972* 
Source: Arnold M. Zack, Ethiopia’s High level Manpower: Analysis and Projec- 

tions . Haile Selassie University, May 1964. 




3. Imperial Highwaya Authority 



The Authority which employe 3,800 permanent and 4,000 seasonal workers runs 
internal training courees for supervisors and junior technloal staff. The need 
is recognised for better training facilities for the purohaslng, financial, cost 
no "feiOH OOSt270X fiSd SlSlill'feSJlSJIC© j?U21Ci;jLOIiS « 

COMMENT 

With a population of about 25 million among whom over 90 per cent, of those 
of working age are engaged in agrloulture, Ethiopia is only slowly emerging from 
a state of benevolent feudalism comparable with that of England in the 12th-14th 
centiu’ies. 

So far as Industrial development is concerned it is important to note that 
industrial pursuits are adlen to the traditions and way of life of the Ethiopian. 
Traditionally the son of well-to-do parents has had the choice of engaging only 
in agriculture, the army, the church, government service or, more recently, the 
older professions such as law or medicine. Involvement in industry or commerce, 
other than as an investor has been regarded as not an oooupatlon for a gentleman. 
There is virtually no middle class in the European sense. Commerce and trade 
has largely boon left to small entrepreneurs of Greek, Armeniant Arab and Indian 
origin and these men are of a secretive disposition, unwilling to co-operate 
together readily and reluctant to recognise the need for management training to 
improve their efficiency. 

All this accounts for the astonishing fact that in the capital city, Addis 
Ababa (population 450,000) only one man\ifacturing concern of su^ else, conceived, 
developed and managed by Ethiopians could be found. 

Currently a slow change is beginning to emerge in this picture. The 
educated young Ethiopian, is starting to realise that he cam command far higher 
earnings through employment in a management capacity, after training in expatriate 
industrial and commercial undertakings, than he cam in most of the careers tra- 
ditionally open to him. But in embarking on a mamagement career he lacks one 
great advantage enjoyed by his European or American counterpairts - the opportu- 
nity of having grown up in a family environment accustomed to an Indus triad 
economy and the chauice of constant intercourse with a father, uncles or brothers 
familiar with the industrial way of life. He is something of an unhappy pioneer 
and the object of mildly veiled disapproval of the class from which he has spnuig. 

How long it will take Ethiopia to emerge from this phase of social develop- 
ment is hard to judge, but it seems unlikely to be a rapid process. Meanwhile 
the Government aidopt an official policy of active encouragement of investment and 
development of industrial wd commercial undertakings irrespective of the 
nationality of the entrepreneurs. 

One sector of the economy which seems ripe for development is that of cattle 
recnrlng and meat packing. A comparison of llvestook population and exports in 
Ethiopia and Australia is indicative of the potential! 

Australia 



Estimated livestock population 17 million 

Exports of Livestock Products (Eth.l) P*a^5Q million 

When it is realised that Ethiopia is situated much closer than Australia to 
the latter's large European markets the potential for the Ethiopian meat product 



Ethiopia 
25 million plus 
4 million 
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Ethiopian Hercdd . 5 August 1964 . 



and hide industries can be realised* Hitherto Ethiopian development in this 
sector has been hampered by lack of slaughter houses f processing plant and cold 
storage and transport facilities and by the prevalence of a nim a l diseases* 

Plans to improve the plant facilities are in hand while the mass application of 
veterinazy treatment Is reducing the incidence of disease* 

* Against this background of Ethiopian economic and social development what 

then az« her pressing management training needs? To start with it must be noted 
that existing management training facilities are limited wholly to the courses 
provided by the College of Business Administration at undergraduate level for the 

^ private sector and the Ethiopian Institute of Public Administration for the pub- 

lic service* The only other management training observed is that carried out on 
an in-oompany basis and In overseas countries by a few of the larger establish- 
ments in industry f oommeroe and on plantations* 

At government level it seems to be widely recognised that these facilities 
are wholly inadequate to meet the needs of industrial and commercial growth* In 
dlsousslony ministers and officials stressed the need for the introduction of 
modem methods of productivity measurement « incentives « methods improvement, 
planning and control} casual observation of employee effort at manual worker 
level confirmed this view* 

In Ethiopia the Indigenous entrepreneur is hard to find, especially in 
manufacturing industry f while small trading enterprises are largely In the hands 
of men of Eastern Mediterranean origin* It is therefore on the new generation 
of young Ethiopians now beginning to enter management as trainees of the larger 
expatriate companies that training effort should be concentrated* Their niuabers 
Inoreaslngly justify such effort* By function the greatest needs seem to be in 
the fields of personnel management. Industrial engineering and supervisory train- 
ing* 

The co-operative movement is virtually in its Infancy and stands too in need 
of assistance to stimulate its development, not least in the area of management 
training* The Introduction of volunteucy and tied retail chains with proper 
training facilities on the Ivory Coast pattern should be considered as a means of 
accelerating the movement In provincial areas toward.8 a cash economy and increased 
circulation of money* 



4. GHANA 



Visited: October 1964* 

Area : 91,843 square miles. 

Population : 7 million (estimate 1963). 

Penalty : 72 per square mile (I960). 

Humbera in Etoployment : 
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December 


All Sectors 


1956 




All industries and services 


267.380 


314lQ86 


Agricultxire , forestry and fishing 


42,43^ 


46,330 


Mining and quarrying 


32,272 


23.729 


Manufacturing 


17,688 


38,496 


Construction 


46,647 


58,551 


Electricity, water and sanitary services 


7,989 


14,969 


Commerce 


29,608 


37,293 


Traiisport, storage and communications 


23,048 


32,733 


Services 


67,693 


121,985 


Private Enterorise 


All Industries and services 


130.247 


128,370 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 


12,117 


6,112 


Mining and quarrying 


32,209 


8,924 


Manufacturing 


16,259 


32,809 


Construction 


19,519 


19,180 


Electricity, water €uid senltaxy services 


193 




Commerce 


28,272 


31,614 


Transport, storage and communications 


6,431 


5,413 


Services 

Source: Ministry of Labour. 


15,247 


24,318 


Public Authorities 


All industries and services 


137.13^ 


245.716 


Agriculture, forestry and fishing 


30,310 


40,218 


Mining and quarrying 


63 


14,805 


Manufa tuning 


1,429 


5,687 


Construction 


27,128 


39,372 


Electricity, water and sanitary services 


7,796 


14,969 


Commerce 


1,336 


'■.,679 


Transport, storage and communications 


16,617 


",320 


Services 

Management Training Needs and Facilities 


52,446 


37,667 



The management training needs of Ghana are immense but it is encouraging to 
find that they have been closely analysed and assessed in the country’s current 
seven-year plan. During the seven years it has been estimated that there will 
be a need for the appointment smd training of an addition of 61 per cent, to the 
existing ranks of experienced managers. In I960 there were some 13,000 mauiagers 
in employment in the country: these must be increased to 16,000 over the seven 

years and replacements to cover wastage through death, retirement and repatria- 
tion are estimated to amount to 4,000. Thus a total of 7,000 new managers must 
be found and trained for the public auid private sectors. Requirements for 
university and secondary school teachers and professional workers are estimated 
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as an additional 14,000 giving a total of 21,000 new trained men to add to or 
replace the existing total strength of 35,000 in these categories* It is plan- 
ned to meet these needs from existing institutes of higher learning and hy on- 
the-job training. Over seven years the university with associated colleges is 
expected to produce about 10,000: in the year 1963-64 there were 2,443 Ghanaians 

at universities at home and abroad. It is estimated that over the next few 
years about half the numbers required for management positions in the country as 
a whole can be met by the use of extemeU. training facilities while the other 
half must be developed by in-service training. 

The principal existing orgamisatione offering management training are as 
follows : 



1. Institute of Public Administration 

As its name implies the Institute runs courses at administrative levels for 
officials in the public service . Many of the courses contain some management 

content. Some teaching assistance is given to other management training bodies 
stnd to the State Enterprise Secretariat. 

2. The Establishment Secretariat 

The Director of Training is responsible for the training of clerical and 
8 xocutlv 0 grcide civil SBrvan'tSf Including psrQoiuiBl officers • In addition .to 

the headquarters unit, training centres have been set up in each regional area 
and it is hoped later to extend training services to local government officials. 
The teaching staff are divided into two groups which travel around the regions, 
running coixrses. Students are admitted with middle school level educational 
qualifications following some years* experience in the service. Instruction in 
English is regarded as very important and bonuses are awarded for successful 
students of French. local case study material is being developed for teaching 
purposes. About 500 students a year pass through the training centres. 

3. The Ghana National Productivity Centre 

The Centre has recently been reformed and is currently engaged in developing 
management training courses and other activities designed to increase producti- 
vity im the growing number of state enterprises. Included in the courses pro- 
jected is one of six weeks for new general managers of state enterprises, 
instruction in industrial engineering under an I.L.O* expert and supervisor 
training courses. In view of the massive programme for new state enterprises 
the Centre will, for the time being at least, concentrate on this sector. 

4. Ghanaian Association for the Advsuioement of Manage ment CG.A.A.M.J 

The Association was founded (two weeks after independence) in July 1961 ^d 
has grown rapidly in membership and national recognition. Chapters or brwches 
h&v 0 been estciblishsd at Accra (200 membops) Sekonds/Takoradi (100 laoiiibGrB) aad 
Kumasi (50 members). In addition to these 350 individual members there are 32 
corporate subscribers drawn from undertakings in the public and private sectors. 
Initially, as a result of external grants received, the Association employed a 
full-time paid secretary but. is currently administered by voluntary officers. 

Among the activities of the Association are monthly public lecture meetings, 
other meetings for specialist groups in human relations and marketing and abort 
courses on management techniques and supervisory practice. Over 200 members 
have attended such courses since 1962. One supervisory course meets twice 
weekly in the afternoons over a six-week period. The Association publishes a 
periodical journal **Management News in Ghana**. 

5. Institute of Technical Supervision 



The Institute was set up by the Public Works Department in 1957 as a esatrs 
for training Ghanaian supervisors in the Department for promotion as Works Super- 
intendents. Currently there are classrooms, workshops and residential accom- 
modation for 40 students, but work has begim on doubling the facilities to take 
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80 stijidents. The first course was run over 12 months but subsequent courses 
have been streamlined to nine months. 



The course Is divided into three phases t 



/•* \ 



OXasses lu Bnglieh usago oud ax'ituiuStic (16 irooko } • 



(2) Technological classes in civil engineering including method improvement 
(16 weeks). 



(3) Classes in departmental administration and management subjects (8 weeks). 



Specialist teachers are drawn from several government departments and 
students are put through some 20 examinations during the course, the results 
being averaged over the whole term. Teaching aids Include the use of word games 
to improve English vocabulary, case studies, effective speaking classes and role 
playing. 



6. Trade Union Congress 

Although not strictly in the management training field it is interesting to 
note that the Ghana T.U.C. runs courses for union members designed to Increase 
productivity consciousness among workers. These have been conducted all over 
the country since 1962 and last from three to four days with occasional courses 
of one week at headquarters. The latter course covers method study, time study, 
layout and the like at appreciation* level. The instructors have been carefully 
trained by an industrial engineer recruited from management ranks. It is hoped 
later *:io establish a trade union college for training union officials. The 
TaU.C. advises the National Productivity Centre on the content of industrial re- 
lations courses. 



7. Rotary Club of Accra Business Clinics 

This is an interesting and constructive voluntary effort whereby members of 
the Club with management experience offer to advise small local entreprenetirs in 
the conduct of their businesses free of charge. It appears to give much valua- 
ble service in an unobtrusive way and might well be emulated in other parts of 
Africa. 

8. State Enterprises Secretariat 

The Secretariat organises seminars for top managers and coiurses for other 
management levels in state enterprises. It hopes shortly to issue instructional 
pamphlets on management techniques to the uadertaklngs it supervises. 

COMMENT 

No visitor to Ghana can fail to be impressed by the formidable programme 
for the development of state enterprises. A list of existing and projected 
state-owned and Joint state private enterprises is appended. ^ In summary there 

are currently 13 industrial state-owned enterprises, 14 trade and service state- 
owned enterprises, one trade and service Joint state/private enterprise-owned 
enterprise, one agricultural state-owned enterprise, 17 state-owned enterprises 
under construction or shortly to .be constructed and 23 proposed state enterprisee 
now under study. Reference has been made above to the possible sources of 
managers for this huge development programme. The State Enterprise Secretariat 
is fully seized of the management training implications. The most serious cur- 
rent gaps appear to lie in the top management positions where the quality and 
expertise of existing incumbents is -somewhat mixed. Some appointments were 
made on political grounds rather than on the possession of the necessary manage- 
ment skills and some failures are reported in co-ordination of effort, ccDsmuni- 
oation snd dslegatlon of authority among top managers. There is here a field 
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See list at the end of this section. 






for ialsoixclvo tralnlni; eabodyiag oha&KOs of a'ttt'fcudo at well as tli# acquisition 
of tho skills of direction. There is a shortage of trained supervisors and it 
has been found neoessary to import some Europeans to fill some of these positions 
until suitable Ghanaians can he txnined. Apprentice training facilities are 
said to b© inadequate and it was admitted that, the quality of in-plant training 
in -fch# private sector was superior to that in etato-owned or semi-owned enter- 
prises* 



To meet the widespread and urgent training needs ths Ssoretwlat is co- 
operating with several outside training organisations Inoludlng the National 
Produotlvity CentrSy the School of Administration, 6*A*A*M* and othsrs. It is 
sending technologists abroad for intensive training* An example ®£ 
in the projected establishment of a vertical cotton industry where the mill will 
be managed temporarily under contract by a European firm while Ghanaians are sent 
abroad for training in cotton technology in preparation for taking over the 
management* The Secretariat intends to produce a series of pamphlets on manage- 
ment techniques for distribution among the enterprises it supervises. It is 
organising a series of evening courses for managers of state enterprises and re- 
cently brou^t together 40 top managers for a seminar on general management proo- 
lems. This Included lectures end group discussiona on financial planning and 
control, business planning and marketing* 

The Secretariat does not propose to intervene in the day-to-day management 
of its enterprises, but will call for regular reports and statistics from each 
for analysis. 



In the private sector on© of the most serious shortages of management skills 
lies In the accountancy and financial management sector* formerly courses 
leeiding to British accountancy qualifications were run by the College of AJalnls- 
tration but more recently an Association of Ghanaian Accountants has been formed. 
It is their intention to follow the British pattern of courses leading to com- 
parable accountancy qualifications but as yet, no courses have been started. 

This has resulted in a serious hiatus In the training of qualified accountants 
aggravated by the fact that no correspondence courses adapted ^ Ghanaian prac- 
tice are available. Some students are sent to the United Kingdom to t^e 
courses leading to the examinations of the Institute of Cost and Works Accoun- 
tants, but these lack practical experience of industry. In the personnel 
management function the most fruitful souroe of candidates is from among govern- 
ment labour officers. 



Direct recruitment of new university graduates for management training is 
practically impossible as Ghanaian graduates are mostly bonded by the Government 
for five years to pursue directed employment in government service or teaching. 
Recently, due to improved educational resources, the average age of ^aduates has 
fallen from 29 to 24 years of age, but, because of the five-year bond, they do 
not become available for industrial employment until about ago 29. 



So far as management training is concerned Ghana is a country which appears 
to welcome innovation and experiment with real enthusiasm and its Nati^^ ^o- 
ductivity Centre as it develops may well prove to be a valuable tr^al ground ror 
new teaching techniques and aids. 



A. STATB-OWNED AND JOINT STATE/PRIVATE ENTEBB RIS^ IN OPERATION 
(1) Industrial and Manufacturing State-Owned Enterprises 

Location 



1. Ghana Metal Industries Corporation 

2. Sanco Consolidated Corporation 

3. Ghana State Mining Corporation 



Accra 

Tema 

Tarkwa 

Prestea 

Dunkwa 

Blbianl 

Takorowase 



Indttgtrl^ and Bfepufaotiirlnjt State-Owned EnterpriaeB (oon.'td*) 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7o 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 



location 



DietillerleB Corporation Accra 

Gll&nfi. C&T)tlATnr nnTnr\r%T«fi^*i nn 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . aioc»ncmft 

State Furniture and Joinery Corporation Accra 

^ Kuiaasl 

Ghana Boatyards Corporation Toma 

Sekondl 

Ghana Paint Corporation Tema 

Ghana Brlok sind Tile Corporation Welja 

Ghana Marble Works Corporation Accra 

Ghana Hatch Corporation Kade 

Paper Conversion Corporation Takoradl 

Fibre Bag Hanufactiiring Corporation Kuiaasi 

Kwame Nkrumah Steel Works Corporation ^ Tema 

Vegetable Oil Mills Corporation Accra 



Bslama . 

Atebubu 

Benu 

Tamale 

Bawku 

Asesewa 



^2) Industrial and Manufaot^Iring Joint State/Private Enterprises 



16. Borman long (Ghana) Limited 

17. Ghana Aluminliam Products Limited 

18. Ghana Pioneer Aluminium Factozy 

19. Kumasi Brewery Limited 

20. GHAIP 

21. Lever Brothers Soap Factory 

22. Crystal Oil Mills Limited 

23. West African Mills 

24. Ghana Bottlfng Company 

(3) Trade and Service State-Owned Enterprises 



Accra 

Tema 

Tema 

Kumasi 

Tema 

Tema 

Accra 

Sekondl 

Accra 



25. Ghana Tyre Service Corporation 

26. Ghana Laundries Corporation 



27. Ghana National Trading Corporation 

28. Ghana National Construction Corporation 

29. Ghana Hotels and Tourist Corporation 

30. Ghana Housing Corporation 

31. Ghana Airways Corporation 

32. Film Production Corporation 

33. Ghana Graphic Company 

34. Ghana Cocoa Itetrketlng Board 

35. Timber Marketing Board 

36. Diamond Marketing Board 

37. Black Star Line 

38. Ghana Cold Stores 

39. Star Bakery 

40. Ghana Fishing Corporation 



Accra 

Accra 

Takoradl 

Kumasi 

Ho 

Throughout Ghana 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Accra 

Tema 

Accra 

Accra 

Tema 



Trade and Service Joint State/Prlvata Tgnterprises 



41. Ghana Cargo Handling Company 



Tema 

Takoradl 



Location < 



(5 ) Agricultural State-Owned Eatcrprlces 



42* State yams Corporation Throu^out Ghana 

B. STATE-OWNED AND JOINT STATE/PRIVATE ENTERPHISE3 UHDJSR COHSTHPCTIOB 
(1) Industrial ana Manufacturing State-Owned Rntaypriaes 



( 1 ) 





Location 


1. Sugar Products Corporation 


Akuse 




Komenda 


2. Meat Processing Factory 


Bolgatanga 


3. Ghana Cocoa Products Corporation 


Tema 




Takoradi 


4. Shoe Factory 


Kumasl 


5. Glass Factory 


Aboso 


6. Integrated Textile Factory 


Tema 


7 . Ghana Electronic Products Corporation 


Tema 


8. Interlocking Industrial Complex 


Tema 


9 . Fish Processing Industrial Complex 


Tema 


C. ENTERPRISES ABOUT TO BE 


CONSTRUCTED 


Industrial and Manufacturing Enterprises 



1* Ghana Pharmaceutical Corporation 

2. Incandescent Lamp Facto^r 

3. Leather Factory 
4* Gold He finery 

5. Rubber Tyre Plant 

6. Tomato and Mango Processing Plant 

7. Pineapple Processing Plant 

8. Tomato Processing Plant 



Accra 

Aboso 

Aveyime 

Tarkwa 

Bonsaso 

Wenchi 

Nsaweua 

Pwalugu 



D. ENTERPRISES UNDER STUDY 

(1) Industrial and Manufacturing Enterprises 

1. Commercial Explosives Project 
2* Solo Motors 
3. Match Factory 

4» Mechanical Plant Machine Tool Factory 

5. Cement Clinker 

6. Ceramics 

7» Asbestos Cement Factory 
8. Chinese Pencil Factory 
9» T.V. Assembly Plan- 
□LO. Disc. Processing Plant 
3-1. Fishing Nets Factory 
3.2. Towel Manufacturing Project 
3.3» Paper and Pulp Manufacturing 

3.4. Iron and Steel Works Factory 

3.5. Toys Production Factory 

3.6. Chinese Cotton Knitwear Factory 

3.7. Twine and Cordage Factory 
3 l 8. Enamelware Factory 

3 . 9 . Solar Salt Industry 

20. Cotton Textile Industry 

21. Chinese Integrated Cotton Textile Industry 

22. Veneer and Plywood Factory 
23 * Starch Plant 



Unknown yet 
Accra 

Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Takoradi 
Cape Coast 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
’^’rJmown yet 
Ikxknown yet 
Unkno*^ yet 
Unknown yet 
Tamale 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
Unknown yet 
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( 2 ) 



Trad* and STylot Enterpriega 

24* Hoiuia 

25* food Storage Centre - Tepiooa 



and Ibioaroni 



looatlon 

Kiouuii 
Tlnknown yet 



I 
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5. lYOHY COAST 



Vlalted i April 'And October 1964* 
Area: 127*320 square milee. 



. -I f\n/\ j ^ ^-1 j j ^ oQ /^A/\ 

JC'MVtJULPA VAVAJl e jf 4C;V\/fV\/Vf AMV JUIAUJkMf^ «^Vf\/W £.bVAAWMe 

Penelty » 23 par square mile (1938). 

Ifumbers In Bnployment at 30 June 1962 (29II8 eatabllsbments).^ 



Private Sector 



Agriculture* forestry and fieherles 84*730 
Mining 2*133 
Mechanical and electrical engineering 6*000 
Sundry convereion industries (food, chemicals* textiles, etc.) 6,500 
Building: Public works 21,300 
Woodworking 6,130 
Transport and docks 14*100 
Commerce 10,930 
Banking, insurance* professional sezvioes . 1*500 
Bomestio servants 9*710 
Sundry services (health* hygiene* etc.) 4*640 



167*915 

Public Sector 

Administrative Services 29*100 

197*015 

PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS AMD MAWUPAOTURES 
Agriculture: Coffee* cocoa, rice, bananas, timber, cattle* 



Mining: Manganese, diamonds, gold. 

Manuf^LCturing: Grain-milling, bakeries* fruit juices, jam, soluble coffee, 

beer* mineral waters* palm oil, soap, margarine, tobacco, 
matches, oxygen and acetylene* plastics, cellulose. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Woodworking* furniture, boxes. 

Car assembly. Cycles. 

Shipbuilding. 

Aluminium rolling. 

Metal boxes* kltohenware, bedsteads. 

Metal working and expanded metal. 

Nails and screws. 

Management Training facilities 



1. Centre de Formation et de Perfeotionnement du Personnel d*Encadrement 

Established in January 1961 under the guidance of the Director of Manpower 
and of the training section of the 7dd6ration des Industries Mdcaniques et Trans- 
formatrioes des M6taux in Prance* this Centre ±a among the most effective seen in 
Africa. It operates under the control of the Director of Technical Education 



^ Source : Returns to the Manpower Office, Ministry of Labour and Social 

Affairs * 
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and the Mlnistiy of National Education and from the start has had the full support 
of the employers in Abid;}an.* It Is financed partly by government grant and 
partly hy the fee support of the companies it serves • In addition to their 
teaching duties the staff publish ins true tionid material and carry out some oon- 
Bultancy work for member firms* 

Currently the Centre engages in the following activities for different levels 
of management t 

!• For directors and senior managers t seminars and disoinsslon groups 
and courses in training methodology. 

2* For supervisors t a two-year, part-time, course in order-giving, 
human relations and technical and administrative management* Up 
to June 1963f 492 students had completed or partially completed 
the course on order-giving* 

3* A preparatory course for supervisors comprising two terms of four 
months in the basic subjects cf reading, writing and simple arith- 
metic* 

4* Fcr perscnnel managers' courses on recruitment, selection and 
promotion. 

5* For training officers and European managers who are training their 
African successors - Gourdes in training method seminars and dis- 
cussion groups. 

6* For member films - advice on work organisation, psychological 
problems and safety. 

7. Specialised short courses in worker training, method study, work 
simplification, accident prevention, order-giving, development of 
oral expression, public relations, sales methods and the conduct 
of meetings. 

8. For personnel at all levels the provision of special training 
programmes adapted to the needs of each enterprise* 

A new building, financed by French aid, to house the Centre, oomprisirg 
administrative offices, lecture rooms and a closed circuit television studio, was 
opened In 1963f equipped with a wide range of modern teaching aids. The use of 
closed circuit television enables several classes simultaneously to receive in- 
struction in such subjects as development of vocabulary and arithmetic* As the 
Centre Is situated in the middle of an industries, estate it has proved possible to 
extend instruction by television to classes held inside the factories of member 
firms* Receiving sets are now installed in no fewer than 36 factories on the 
estate* In addition, the national television transmitter is used for classes for 
an hour-and-a-half on two evenings a week for classes in French vocabulary given 
by members of the staff* As a teaching aid yielding great eoonoiay of teacher 
effort and wide average closed circuit television used in the manner described 
merits much wider consideration by management training centres* 

Kuoh of the instruction in the Centre is based on local case stixdy material 
dealing with current problems of management in the country* The teaching staff 
participates with local management in the definition of training and promotion 
polloiea and the methods taught are those approved by member firms who reinforce 
them in the work situation* Courses are run mostly in the evenings but some of 
the member firms have invited the staff to conduct supplementary ooursee on their 
own preadses, during the daytime* 

A hote on'the teaching of French to potential supervisors is of interest* 

The problem was posed by the Employers Aseociation in October 1962 in the follow- 
ing terms and has relevance to many other Africem countries t 
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**1. There are a number of skilled workers in every flna who would make 

excellent supervisors but who cannot be promoted because they con 

neither read nor write* 

2* All attempts to teach literacy by in-plant trainlnf; have so far failed* 

3* Management asks: 

(a) that methods of teaching be developed which are more effeotlve 
and more attractive than conventional scholastic techniques; 

(b) that training time be reduced to less than six months; 

(c) that the objective to be attained by the students should be 
the comprehension by them of documents and terms relating to 
the function of supervisors." 

A teaching experiment was carried out by the Centre which made it possible* 

(a) to construct a basic vocabulary drawn from current industrial 
life in the local community; 

(b) to produce a resulting series of teaching documents; 

(o) to perfect teaching methods which meet the training needs* 

Already more than 200 African workers have imdergone this teaohing» the use 
of closed circuit television enabling two or more classes to be taught simulta- 
neously* By these means Africans of good supervisory calibre have been <9nabled 
to gain promotion to jiinior management ranks* 

The Centre plans to start courses for small African businessmen in basic 
man&jement control subjects shortly. Biscusslons have opened with neighbouring 
French-speaking territories to extend the teaching activities of the Centre to 
several coiintrles on a travelling circuit basis. 

2* L*Institut do Perfect ionnement des Cadres Supdrleurs de l* Administration 
des Entre prises: Centre d * Enaeignement Supdrieur de l*unlversite 

d ’Abidjan 

The Institute was established in November 1963 and is moidded on the pattern 
of some 17 Similar institutions set up by universities in France to train mana- 
gers for industry and commerce. There are currently 28 students in the first 
year of study and 14 in the second year. Instruction is given for six hours 
weekly on two evenings and Saturday afternoons. Students are In tho age group 
25-40 end most are seconded from current employment in industry and ooomeros at 
junior management level. The syllabus Includes study of economics » business law, 
accountancy, statistics and Industrial relations. In the second year eoiontifio 
management, oommerolal praotloe, social psychology, work simplification, location 
of indust'*^ and sales policy are studied with ancillary subjects. Case studies 
are widely used and successful students receive a diploma at the end of the 
course. 

3 , Chamber of Commeroe 

The Chamber of Commeroe runs courses in oonuaeroial eubjeots including one in 
aooountanoy to an advanced level. 

4* 

From time to time C.E.O.O.S. from Paris offers short oourees in some manage- 
ment subjects* 










I 
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5. Civil Service Training 

A niMber of the ministries run internal courses for training their om 
senior and middle grade staff. There is some management content in many of 
thase courses. 

The Scole Nationals de 1 'Administration runs two classes of two years eaoli 
for candidates for employment in categories A and B in the Administration. 
Currently in category A there are 20 students in each of the two years and in 
category By 50. The category B course includes instruction in order-giving and 
human relations. 

6. He tail Mansutement 

There are two wholesale chains in Ivoiy Coast which devote a great deeiX of 
effort to training African managers or owners of their associated shops around 
the country* In onay a voluntary chain with over 60 members y each owning his 
own storey the Company runs frequent initiation courses covering subjects such 
as simple accountancy y mark-upy credit control y display and customer relations* 
Illiterate shopkeepers are encouraged to attend local literacy classes. 

The second is a chain group owning 140 stores each with a company-employed 
African manager. Trainee managers spend some months in one of the stores as 
salesmen and then pass through a 15-day course in the company's training school 
which Includes a model shop. Those who succeed on the course go back as sales- 
men to await a vacant managership. The school is excellently equipped for 
demonstrations of stock-display y sales promotions^ stock and cash control y re- 
tailing practice and the like as well as for classroom work. A well prepared 
man u al is given to each student on completion of his course to remind him of what 
he has been taught at the school. 

Both companies stated that one of their greatest problems was to inspire 
African trainees with the self-oonfidence needed to run a small business. fre- 
quently they are very reluctant to accept personal responsibility and needed 
constant encouragement and advice from travelling inspectors to support their 
morale. Many had however gained confidence and become successful managers* 

COMMENT 



Among the African coimtries visited Ivory Coast possesses some of the most 
effective management training facilities observed y particularly at junior manage- 
ment level. In contrast to thiSy however y the process of localisation of 
management positions y particularly at middle and hl£d^er levels y has advanced 
surprisingly little. In a discussion with a group of employers the number of 
Afrioans holding positions in management at these levels was put at no higher 
than 3 por cent. This was attributed to the pitifully inadequate supply of 
young Afrioans with secondary education who were available for industrial and 
opznmercialy as opposed to government y employment. Employers at this stage of 
the country's development - were forced to concentrate training at supervisozy 
level in the hope that one day a few trainees might prove suitable for develop- 
ment on the job to fill some positions at a higher level. It was pointed out 
that when an expatriate manager was replaced by an Ivoirieny the job content h wd 
to be drastically adjusted to match the knowledge and capability of the aucoes— 
sor. In Europe, youth is subjected to training and exposure to the industrial 
way of life first in his family circle y secondly at school and thirdly at work 
and in his adult social environment. In Africa y the first is very limited, the 
second is as yet quite Inadequate and hence y the thii^ assumes vital significance* 
Not Infrequently y physical malnutrition has to be contended with and while at 
fiJ^t the new entrant to industry may give satisfactiony his interest often wanes 
a few weeks later. In village life there is fundamental security and evezything 
is ordered to the last detail for the Inhabitants. In industry there is little 
personal security and frequently an absence of personal satisfactions. 

As to the supply of potential management talent the Immediate future seems 
o to hold little promise. Apart from the preference of young Ivoirlens for 



•BployMixt In £OT«xiuitn‘t stirio* m oppostd to Indus tzy and ths policy of dOTtm* 
aunt to sttsr good sohool and univoralty Itarera into the publlo serrloe the 
quality and q.uantl'^ of the aohool output rtnalns inadequate. This is largely 
dU(T to the inadeqiuate quallfioatione ai^ nuabera of teaoheM. There are about 
TfOOO priaazy teachers in the oountxy for 350)000 pupils » but of these teaohers 
only 385 are fully qualified. 

In the absence of strong political pressure and hairing regard to ^e ' 
inadeqpaoy of ayailable educated talent it seeas likely that the process of 
Africanisation of aanageaent positions in iToxy Coast will be iiuoh slower than ' 
in aoae of the other countries wisited. The possibility of dereloping ooaaon .. 
aanageaent training facilities to coyer the neighbouring group of frenoh^^apealtixig 
countries with Ivory Coast seeas well worth serious consideration • Suoh a pro- 

posal, however, aust involve a roadiness to subdue emotions of national prida in 
newly-won independence. 



6. MALAWI 



Visited t September 1964. 

Areas 49t000 square nlles. 

Population s 3,922,000 (estimate 1963) • 
Density 8 73 P«r square mile (I960) • 

Huaibera in Emp loyment (March 1964 ) s 



Sector 

Agrlottlture, forestry, fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction 

Electricity, water, sanitation 
Comaeroe 

Transport and oommunioations 
Domestic eexvice 

Other services including government 



Principal Products and Manufactures 

Agricultural s Tea, tobacco, coffee, groundnuts, cotton, tung oil (used in 

paint manufacture). 

Minings Very little activity s there are some deposits of iron ore 

and limestone. 

Manufacturing s Soap, cigarettes, furniture, cement, brickmaking, clothing. 

Source s Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

Average annual earnings in 1963 were £68 per annum for Afr.icans and £1.156 
per annum for non-Africans. African earnings were highest (£117 per annum} m 
transport and communications and lowest (£39 per a nnum ) in agriculture, forestry 
and fishing. 



Africans 

48,800 

300 

5,600 

15,600 

1,100 

9,000 

4,900 

8,600 

25,100 

119f000 



Non-Africans 



Total 



350 


49,150 


10 


310 


400 


6,000 


330 


15,930 


80 


1,180 


1,520 


10,520 


500 


5,400 


Ml 


8,600 


1,930 


27,030 


5,120 


124,120 



Management Training Paoilities 

1, Tn«±ltute of Public Administration 

The Iiistitute exists for the training of administrative and executive staff 
for the government service only. The following courses are runs 

Students 



Administrative and executive group 
Law 

Magistrates 

Local court officials 

Co-operative management 



22 

20 

8 

23 

27 

100 



Competition for places on courses is highs recently 800 applications were re- 
oeived for 40 places. 



2 . 



The Polytechrxic 



A new Polytechnic building is under construction at limbe. No final daol- 
Slone appear to have be-^n taken as yet on the courses to "be offered whether 
these will include any in the management or supervisory fields. Informal dis- 
cussions have taken place between the Bnployers' Consultative Association and the 
new Deputy Principal ooncemirur th» ponciV'-t ^ „j^-i . 

Of senior managers who would undertake to devote a number of hours each month to 
•ueacning in their respective specialist fields of aanagenient of Polytechnic 
ooj^ses. In return they would hope to have access to an up-to-date reference 
ilbraiy and the Polytechnic might offer accommodation for management meetings and 
seminars developed in future. ® 

This is an interesting suggestion in a country totally lacking in public 
m^apment training facilities for industry and commerce. It remains to be seen 
whether it will come to fruition. 

3* The College of Comnierce 

provides a variety of courses in commercial and clerical subieots 
but none directly in the management field. * 

4. The Rhodesian Institute of Management 

0^ "fe-e Pederation at the end of 1963 the Institute 

oranch in Nyasaland. The branch has how completely disbanded. Before 
dlsbcaiimoixo oue oratHih had run thi’ee supervisory courses, only one of which is 
reported to have been well supported. 

5. In-Company Schemes 

A number of the larger concerns (tea, tobacco, the railway, etc.) run some 
sort of in-plant management and supervisory training schemes. In the tea plan- 
tations for example seven Malawians were specially engaged as management trainees 
for tea assistant positions in 1963 and a further nine commenced training in 1964 
A tobacco company sends its trainees to larger establishments in its group in 
neighhoupng territories for development. The railway operates a large residen- 
tial training centre for its technical and operating staffs which includes some 
supe^?«ory training. The Farmers’ Marketing Board has set up a training school 
supervisors in Limbe. The course runs for one year and is conducted 
partly in the classroom and partly on a practical level in the rural markets 
•XV ^ the season. On completion of the course students spend one year working 
with existing supervisors in the markets. Annual intake at limbe is 15 students 
and a second course for 12 students is to he started at Lilongue next year. The 
^gent need for such training is evidenced by the loss of 28 expatriate officers 
from the Board's service in the previous year. 

COMMENT 



Although among the most beautiful of African countries, Malawi almost wholly 
lacks mineral resources and must subsist largely on agriculture, cattle-rearing 
^d forestry. Only some 6,000 are employed currently in manufacturing, 16,000 
in construction and 5|000 in transport. While a number of small secondary in- 
dus tries have been set up they seem unlikely to develop rapidly or to multiply 
greatly in the early years of independence. 



With the demise of the former Nyasaland Branch of the Rhodesian Institute of 
Management the country is left with no source of industrial and commercial manage- 
other than the in-plant training schemes established by some ^ 
individual employers. There is, however, a widespread awareness in Government 
and among employers in agriculture, construction and industry of the urgent need 
to develop management training facilities particularly at supervisoiy level. The 
process of localisation of junior and middle-management positions is being 
serio^^ retarded by the total absence of training facilities at national level. 
Meanwhile, there is a continuing wastage of expatriate managers which may well 




accelerate in an atmosphere of political uncertainty. Moreover, the cost of 
employing expatriate managers, including allowances and fringe oenefits, is very 
hi^ and it is becoming ever more difficult to attract European recruits of good 
calibre and adequate training. In the large plantations, in particular, the 
near total absence of qualified middle-management levels is being increasingly 
recognised as a serious threat to their future. 

Fortunately rapid advances are now being made in educational provision at 
primaxy and secondary levels, although there is still a long way to go to meet 
the country’s needs for an educated middle class. At primary level, for an 
estimated child population aged 6-12 inclusive in 1963 of 658,315 there were 
available 263,835 school places in assisted primary schools. At secondary level 
in 1963, 1,049 children entered Form I. Pupils sitting school certificate exa- 
minations will rise from 389 in 1963 to 1,520 in 1968. Of these, about two— 
thirds ere thought likely to pass. There is as yet no university in Malawi, but 
in November 1963 + .ore were 179 students attending courses at degree or post- 
graduate level outside the coiuitry and 230 attending professional, technical and 
vodational com*ses below degree level. 

The Government is taking strenuous steps to improve the output of pupils at 
secondary level. In January 1964 seven new day secondary schools were opened 
nnii ei^t more are planned to open in 1965 and a further seven in 1966. 

While the relatively modest numbers employed in industry do not appear yet 
to ^justify the establishment of a full-scale Productivity/Management Training 
Centre, the immediate needs of Malawi might be met by assistance in the provision 
of a small training team comprising experts in supervisory training and indus- 
trial engineering. Such a team might be based on the new Polytechnic currently 
under construction, but should operate for much of the time out in the planta- 
tions and factories stimulating the development of in-plant supervisory training 
schemes and method improvement. 
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7. THE REPOBIIC OF NIGER 
Visited: November-December 1963* 

Area : 439 t 000 square miles* 

Popttlatioa : 3»000,000. 

Density : 3 per square mile (1937 estimate). 

Numbers In Bauloyment (in the private and semi-publio sectors at 31 December 1962) 





Men 


Women 


Total 


Per 04 


Nigerians 


3,709 


37 


3,746 


60 


Other African 


1,946 


33 


1,979 


32 


European 


426 


106 


532 


8 




6,081 


176 


6,257 


100 



In. addition to the above there were estimated to be 2,300 employees In domes- 
tic service. 

About 9,500 were employed in the public service. 

Principal Products and Manufactures 

Agriculture: Oroundnuts, edible oil, cattle, sheep, goat hides, cotton. 

Mining: Small quantities of tungsten and tin. 

Manufacturing: Oil milling, cotton ginning, cement, metal work. 

Btenagement Training Pacilities 

None, except for the National School of Administration until recently con- 
fined to the training of civil servants. There are plans, with assistance from 
the Special Piuid of the United Nations, to expemd this school to meet some of the 
training needs of the semi-public sector. 

COMMENT 



The country occupies an area about twice that of France with a population of 
little more than 3 million. Adequate rainfall is limited to a quarter of the 
country's totfd area, where production is concentrated. 

It is a country of statistical ( .remes, e.g. (in 1963) t 

92.3 per cent, of children of school age did not attend school. More 
than half the primary school teachers did not themselves hold a Certi- 
ficate of Primary Studies. The increase in school attendance from 4*7 
per cent, in 1961 to 7*7 per cent, in 1963 was achieved at the expense 
of a serious fall in the qualifications of the teachers. 

98 per cent, of the population is Muslim. 

97*3 per cent, of the population live away from the only four towns of 
any size: Niamey, Maradi, Zlnder and Takora. 

96 per cent, of the population is engaged in agriculture, llvestook, 
fishing, handicrafts and other rural pursuits. 

About hstlf the salary and wage-eeoners are in government and local ser- 
vice at national and local levels. 
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In the whole of the private and mixed economy seotors of induetzy and com- 
aeroe (6,237 employees at December 31, 1963) there were only nine apprentices In 
•mployment. 

Some small extension of industrial activity ls_ planned, including, in addi» 
uion to the cement works, meat canning, textile mill, a tcnnezy and a brick works 
probably .to be located in the grcwing mixed econcoy aector. 

# « 

With such modest industrial expansion, management training; requirements are 
unlikely to be extensive and it is hoped that the expanded School of Administra- 
*tlon will be able to meet the need, at least for the public and seai-puhlic 
sectors •' The private sector ie largely controlled by french management. 
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d. HIGERIA 



Ylaited : Maroh-April 1964* 



Area : 356,669 square miles. 



A ^4 e 
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Density : 93 per squ ye mile (I960). 

Iffottbers in Employment (January 1963): 



Sector 



Total Employed 



High Level Manioower^ 



Federal and Beglonal Government 102,992 26,743 
Local Government 72,821 14,876 
Public Boards 67*531 7,608 
Private Establishments 164,093 33*573 



407*397 82,800 



Private Establishments 1963 

Nigerian Expatriate Tota l 

Senior Managerial ai^ Administrative 

Staff 1,590 2,116 3,706 

Principal Products and Mfemufactures 

Agriculture: Cocoa, palm oil, palm kernels, groundnuts, cotton, sesame 

seeds, soya beans, rice, citrus fruits, bananas, coffee, 
ginger, livestock, hides and skins. 



Mining: Tin, columbite, oil, coal, iron ore, granite. 

Manufacturing: Heat canning, bacon curing, dairy products, rice and flow 

milling, bakeries, confectionery, margarine, soap, baby foods, 
brewing, mineral waters, cigarettes, textiles, clothing, 
footwear, rope and twine, umbrellas, plywood, sawmilling, 
furniture, printing, stationezy, leather, tyres, rubber pro- 
ducts, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, building materials, cement, 
ceramics, metal containers, domestic hollerwaro, nails, 
building and ship repairs, radios, gramophone records, vehicle 
assembly, cycles, paint, plastics, sewing machine assembly. . 



Management Training Pac ill ties 



It proved Impossible to trace any single source of Infozn&tion covering all 
types of management training available in Nigeria. The list which follows 
cannot be regarded as exhaustive, but covers federal territory and Northern and 
Western Nigeria principally. 

1. Higerian Institute of Management 

The Institute, which has company and individual membership, holds management 
conferences, meetings, lectures, discussion groups and film shows. Branches 
have been established in Lagos, Ibadan, Port Hazcourt and Jos and others are 



^ Hljd^ level manpower excludes teachers and reseau^oh staff and includes 
staff fr*om university degree level down to qualified craftsmen. Souro et 
National Manpower Board, March 196 Nigerians High-level and Skilled Manpower 
1963-68 . 
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planned* Tollowing a recent substantial grant from the Ford Foundation and 
teobnioal aeslstance from the British Institute of Management it is hoped to ex- 
tend its activities, including training, and its memberships* The Institute 
has organised a study tour to the United States* 

2. University of La^os - Faculty of Business and Social Studies 

The University , established in October 1962 as a federal university , offers 
through its School of Business and Soclsd Studies three-year daytime and five- 
year evening degree courses as well as an :>xtra-mural programme of seminars, con- 
ferences and workshops* The school has a projected student body of 450* The ^ 

four main degree courses are in Business Administration, Public Administration, 
Accounting and Economics* During the first year 350 applicants were scroened 
and 46 took the first year of day degree work, the average age of entry Being 25 
and the oldest student 41* In the second year 50 day and 50 evening students 
were accepted* By 1967/68 it is planned that there will be 150 day and 250 
evening students* The school has been established with the co-operation of Hew 
York University, but it is hoped to develop a fully-qualified Nigerian faculty 
by 1968* The majority of the students so far admitted to the degree courses 
have no industrial background. 

3* Ife University 

The Institute of Administration at the University has ten post-graduate 
students in its first year and hopes to increase this to 30 next year* Students 
are employed in regional and local government service* In later years it is 
hoped to admit students from other English-speaking African countries and a pro- 
posal is under consideration to admit some industrial managers to the cooueec 

The Institute also runs shorter courses, seminars and workshops designed to 
equip senior and professional officers with the most modem conceptL and tech- 
niques of planning .decision making and management* Special "boot strap" tuto- 
rials, conducted outside working hours are designed to prepare serving middle- 
level officials for promotion. A wide-ranging research and consultancy service 
is run for national and local gcvemment departments* 

4. Ibadan University 

The University runs no internal management courses as such, but lectures in 
industrial relations are included in the degree course of the Faculty of Social 
Studies* 

The Extra-Mural Department znins an annual seminar of ten to 14. days* dura- 
tion on Industrial relations* Last year 169 students attended from all over the 
country. From time to time an additional longer coarse of from two to two-eind- 
a-half months is run on a residential basis for 30 students from both sides of 
industiy* This course includes lectures on economics, government, Ian, indus- 
trial relations and management problems. The trade union and man^ement groups 
divide into separate classes for some subjects and oome together for others* » 

Lectures from senior managers in industry are included* The Department is con- 
sidering the provision of short courses for small businessmen a little later on* 

They are very conscious of the urgent need for such courses. 

Evening classes in industrial relations have been started in provincial 
centres all over the country on the basis of one evening a week for 20 weeks* 

These courees are well supported and clearly meet a strong demand* 

5* Abnadou Bello University: Institute of Administration: Eaduna 

The Institute is devoted wholly to training in public administration: there 

are two to three hundred students at any one time siiudying on a diploma course 
leading, for the more able studeifliB, to a degree course* 
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Civil Service Training School: Ibadan 



She school f originally eetahllahed tor clerical training of govemnent and 
local government hmployeea , has recently added a management school designed to 
train ^ddle grade officers for promotion through short oourses. 

Co-operative Training College: Ibadan 

This residential College has accommodation for some 40 students.' The e^l*^ 
labus includes a one-year academic session for inspectors and auditors and a 
number of refresher oourses for various groups of offiolals in l^e movement, in- 
cluding members ^of oommlttees and hoards' of management • Management aubjeots 

tau^t Include accountancy, marketing, personnel management, conduct of meetings 
and oommunicatlons. 

8. Technical Colleges 

Six teohnical oolleges aW in existence , under constiniction or planned at 
Enugu, Port Har^o^LL’t, BSaduna, Ibadan, Bouohi and Lagos. It is planned to in- 
clude in their ourricula some memagement ooiirses on a part-time and/or residantlal 
hanis. ‘ Nigezdsn; counterparts will work with the expatriate teachers and / 
ultimately take over all instruction. One difficulty to be surmounted la that 
teohnical colleges' have been based on craft instruction of students with only 
primary education entrance level, inadequate for m^agement development ; needs. 

It is hoped later as basio educational facilities are extended to lioilt tedhnioal 
school entry to students with a minimum of ei^t years* schooling. " ^ 

The Nigerian Development Plan makes provision for a National Advisory Coun- 
cil on technical education and industrial training with 40 members, including 
strong employer' representation. The Couhoil will have standing committees on 
management training in each region. ’ J ^ . ,V ' 

9. Management and Supervisory Training Centre: Yaba College of Techaoloky 

The Centre was established in 1939 by Production Phgineering Limited, II.K. 
firm of management consultants and cfnjoys a meaeure of government subsidy. 

Short oourses of up to three-ahd-a-half weeks* duration axe run for practising 
managers and supervisors, sponsored by their employers and drawn from government 
service and the private and public sectors of industry and oommeroe. The pro- 
portion of ‘students from each source has averaged 10 per cent, from Government, 

40 per cent, from public corporations and 30 per cent, from the private sector. 

In five years some 1,500 students have taken courses which have, been run at 90 
per cent, oapaol'ty. 

The teaching staff also give .lectures in management sub J sots to senior 
engineering and oommeroiaX classes in the College of Technology. Courses in 
stores and stock control and management staff development have proved sspeolally 
popular. About 140 employers, mostly in the Lagos area, have sent students over 
the past five yei^a., Three new courses are being planned, one on maneigement 
control. 



The i'taff currently oomprises a management consultant, three leoturers and 
an executive cicsi^tant. It is the aim of Production Pngineering Limited to com- 
plete Nigerlanisativnn of *^0 Centre in about a year’s time and 'toen to idthdraw. 

10. I.L.O. Vocctional Training Centre. Kadtioa 



This is a branch of the large I.L.O. Vocational Training Project at Yuba 
near Lagos. - Currently, a supervlsoxy training course of six weeks' duration is 
being run for 13 students drawn from industry and public sexvlce in every region. 
The beet of the groiup ^11 receive further instruction as potential trainers. 
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11. Lagos Chflrahft-r of ConpiArnft Qourses for Small Buslpegeiaeii 

Tlieso courses were originally started on an experimental basis by the United 
Afrloa Company, but when developed they were handed over to the Lagos Chamber of 
Coomeroe to conduct. The first of the courses run by the Chainber was not very 
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all ei^t of the evening aessions and paid three guineas eache The Chaaber pro-^ 
Tides the instructors, mostly drawn from member firms, but now needs further help 
to get the courses on to a firm footing. The courses appear to meet a real and 
preaeing need and a committee has been set up representing the ICiniet.zy of Econo- 
adc Development, the National Employers Consultative Association and the Lagos 
Chamber of Commerce to develop the courses and to advise and follow up course 
members. Other examples of training for smauLl businessmen follow. 

12. Ministry of Trade and Industry; Northern Region 

Recognising a great need to encourage and develop smadl indigenous businesses 
in the region the Ministry send out their commercial officers on lecture tours to 
small towns in the provinces. Simple lectures are given to small entrepreneurs 
on basic eoonomics, the true , function of banks (apparently frequently misunder- 
stood), credit control and how to establish and operate a successful small 
business. These lectures have proved successful and are wall attended, but the 
shortage of trained commercial officers end available staff time seriously im- 
pedes their extension. . It is hoped ultimately to station a commercial officer 
to guide a nd instruct small businesses in each centre in Northern- Nigeria when 
staff and resources permit. 

13. Ministry of Trade and Industry > Weetem Region 

So convinced is the Ministry of the need for more management training at the 
level of small business that it is setting up a training unit in the Industries 
Section of the Ministry. Courses for traders in bookkeeping elementary econo- 
xnics, purchasing, display and the like will be conducted in provincial towns by 
■the Ministry’s Trade Officers using display rooms and visueCL aids. Subjects 
■taught will include preparation of accounte and methods of identifying which 
lines carried by traders are really profitable and which are not. Simple pamph- 
lets are to be prepared on these and allied subjects, related to the students' 
■l^pes of ■trade. 

14. Nathan Brothers 

This American firm of economic consultants is said to be preparing courses 
for small businessmen. 



15. U.S.A.I.D. 

American Aid has arranged overseas study tours for experienced managers and 
some 15 have already gone abroad for three month tours from both the public and 
pxiTate sectors. Countries visited include U.S.A., D.K., Uermany, Israel, 

Japan, Sweden, -Denmark and India. I-t is inteirosting to note that Nigeria is 
offering similar study tours in Lagos to other African countries. 

16. Northern Nigeria Development Corporation 

The Corporation which has interests in 47 undertakings embracing a very wide 
range of products hopes shortly to appoint a full-time training officer to assume 
responsibili^ty for developing management training activities within the group. 

17 ; Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Eesburcesi Western Region 

Among the various training courses available in the region in agriculture is 
a bwo year Diploma Course for agricultural superintendents. The course has a 
substantial management content and successful students are bonded for throe years 
after training and sent out to work in the bush. 
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18. Pederal Ministry of Lal>Ottrt Lagos. 

The Mlnietxy has recently OBtabliehed a Personnel Management Adviaoxy Ser- 
vice on the lines of that operated by the Ministry of labour in U*K* Advisers 
will visit undertakings, mostly small, all over the country to advise on indus- 
trial relations and personnel problems, encourage the setting up of personnel 
departments and report to the Ministry on training needs.. A number oi courses 
are being planned including one on human relations at appreciation level for top 
management. lectures will mostly be given by senior personnel managers from the 
bigger companies to groups of about 20 owners of businesses. Later it is hoped 
to start joint week-end courses for shop stewards and foremen and perhaps further 
supervisory courses on T.W.I. lines. Ah Industrial relations handbook is to be 
compiled from a series of leaflets which it is planned to issue to Nigerian com- 
panies. 



19. Pord Poundation 

In addition to its extensive contribution to the development of universities 
an d training for public administration, the Poundation has been conducting its 
workshop in Human fielations up to six times a year since' I960 in all parts of 
Nigeria. The workshop is run on the lines developed by the Bethel group in 
U.S.A. and the Tavistock Institute of Human Eolations in U.K. These oourees 
have also been run in Ghana and JBast Africa.- Workshops are of *^o main kinder 
a preliminary cpurss of one week, and an advanced course of from ten days to two 
weeka^ . About 250 Nigeriana and 206 Ghanaians have already been through work- 
shops. Two special courses were designed for banking at manager and assistant 
manager level and one on Investment policy was attended by 40 students, many from 
instirance companies. 

20. Shell-B.P. Limited 

The Company, which conducts a comprehensive range of internal management 
training courses at all levels, occasionally invites other companies to send 
students on its middle management courses. These courses, which are on a re- 
sidential basis for one week, include a mixture of Nigerian and expatriate staff. 

Most of the larger organisations in Nigeria operate effective In-oompany 
mansigement training schemes based on Nigeria and, in some companies, overseas. 

COMMENT 



Of all the African countries visited Nigeria is perhaps the most developed, 
economically, industrially and educationally, as well as having the largest 
population. The new census just- completed gives a preliminary total of 55 
million, but this is subject to confirmation. 

In the field of management development and training the picture is one of 
an astonishing amount of activity, largely unco— ordinated, and nation-wide. 

Eormal training courses in management run from full scale degree courses at 
under— graduate level to simple classes for small businessmen designed to teach 
them the basic ••hows'* rather . than "whys" of running a business. Much of the 
training effort is fragmented and sometimes intermittent but most of the courses 
visited were doing sound work and appeared to be well supported. 

Behind all this effort there appears to be general agreement as between 
Government, federal and regional, industry, commerce and teaching establishments 
as to the need for effective co-ordination of training activity. One solution 
which has been widely discussed is for the establishment of a central institute 
of management or a management training centre, independent of, but supported ny , 
Government controlled by a widely based council, representative of all appro- 
priate interests. Opinions differ whether such a focal point should be set up 
by a government department or whether the Nigerian Instit^ite of Management should 
be strengthened and developed with substantial aid from Government, international 
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figencles and industry and ooiooiercdy to undortske this rola* It i.e difficult to 
forecast which view will ultimately prevail. In either case a tremendous amount 
of preparatory work remains to he done if aidequate co-ordination of training 
effort and agreement on the purpose and activities of a central body is to be 
achieved • 

What is perhaps especially enoouragingy by comparison with several of the 
other countries visited y is the very widespread conviction held by all sectors 
concerned of the vital contribution of management training to the growth of the 
economy. Coupled with this conviction is the very substantial and effective 
progress which has been achieved alreeidy in the process of Higerianising manage- 
ment positions at all levels in public and private undertakings and the civil 
service. A good example of this achievement is provided by the Nigerian Ports 
Authori-^ where as a result of planned sutid intensive training at home and in 
major overseas porta practically all of management from the very top to bottom 
is in the hands of Nigerians. Since its creation in 1954 over 6y000 of the 
Authority's staff have undergone some full-time training appropriate to their 
employment and advancement. It is encouraging to note in the Authority's ac- 
counts to March 1963 that the trading profit under this management was £1.4 
million and thaty after various adjustments the net surplus was £550y000. It is 
to be hoped that this achievement id.ll not escape the notice of those in other 
African countries who maintain that many years must pass before the senior and 
even adddle ranks of management in large undertakings can effectively pass to 
Africans. Nigeria is of course fortunate in having a longer history of develop- 
ment thEua most end particularly in the development of secondary and higher educa- 
tion but full exploitation of this advantage • has been based on vide appreciation 

implementation of the need for planned and continuous trai nin g of available 
talent for promotion. 
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9. SIERRA IEOHS 



Yieltedi October 1964. 



Areat 27*929 a^uare miles. 



Population ! 2.23 million (1962 estimate). 

Numbera in Employment i (in eatabliehmenta employing six peraona or orer^). 



Agrloulturot forestry and flsbing 
Mining and quarrying 
Maniifaoturlng 
Oonatruotlon 

El^totrloity and water servloea 
Comeroe 

Transport) storage and oommunloation 
Government and other aer^oos 

Total 



1996 


Mil 


1,414 


3,572 


5,418 


8,270 


2,321 


4,452 


8,300 


10,392 


997 


1,465 


4,498 


4,261 


8,032 


7,145 


9,955 


17,465 


40,935 


57,022 



Prinolual Produo ta and Manufaoturea 



Agricultures ooccat coffee » palm kernels t plaasaT’at kola nuts* 

ginger, rice. 

Minings diamonds, iron ore, bauxite, ohrome ore. 

Manufacturings tobacoo, brewing and distilling, furniture and woodwork, 

automobile servlolng, paint, perfume, food processing. 

t 

Projected! shoes, textiles, diamond cutting, 
oil refinery. 



Management Training Pac ill ties 

Apart from some in-compeny training schemes conducted by the larger 
employers (mining, tobacco, oil, commerce, etc.) there are currently no manage- 
ment tradning feciiitiea available for industry or oommoroo. In 1962 the 
University College of Pourah Bay organised two experimental short management 
seminars sponsored by one of the oil companies, but the response was disappointing. 
It is olear that the University now regards itself as wholly dedicated to the 
production of future civil service, administrators and recruits to the older pro- 
fessions. Young graduates are strongly averse to seeking careers in indust^ 
and oommeroe, partly because they consider pa^r, conditions and personal prestige 
would be less than that offered in government service (there is some evidence 
that this opinion is inaccurate), and partly beoause of rumoura in the University 
that young graduates entering Industry were badly treated and allocated menial 
jobs (there le again no evidence to support this view). 

The Oivll Service Training College, founded in 1962, rune short induction 
courses for recruits at all levels, 14-week coureee for government eadets and for 
aooountants, a threo^week management development course and one of similar dura- 
tion for supervisorso In the past the College has offered three places on each 
management development oourae to management trainees from the private sector, but 
the response hae hesn negligible. The College is currently maWng a 40 minute 
film of real life problems In Freetown for teaching purposes. 



^ Sources Annual Report of the labour Division, 1962, amended 1963. 
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COMMMT 



Sierra Leone is typical of most: of the other African oountries Tieited. 

It has a longer sooial and oommeroial history than many, the oldest University 
College in West Africa and yet virtually no middle class* In the second half of 
the nineteenth century there was a thriving middle class of Sierra Leoneans in 
control of commeroe. ' At the turn of the century, as they prospered, these 
huslnessmen sent their sons to Europe to be educated. Most of these elected to 
study for the older professions and, on completion of their courses, were 
reluotcmt to return home to take over their fathers* businesses which passed 
into the hands of Lebanese and later, Indians. The Creoles too, have played 
some part, though today they sure not widely found in commeroe. 

Manufacturing and extractive industry is now almost wholly controlled and 
mwaged by Europeans. The process of Africcmisation is progressing, though mors 
slowly than in many other countries. This is partly due to the absence of 
strong political pressures from government and partly to the absence of an 
industrialised middle class from which to recruit management trainees. Moreover 
the entire weight of effort in higher education is devoted to training for 
government service, including teaching, and industry complains of the difficulty 
of recruiting young men of good calibre for management training. While the 
government service must for some years retain a measure of priority in the 
recruitment of educated staff, secondary industry cannot develop adequately to 
meet the country’s economic needs for expansion if it is wholly starved of ade- 
quate material to meet its requirements for management trainees. 

One industrialist ranked the immediate national priorities for development 
as follows t 

(1) Improvement of communications to the potentially rich interior 
of the country. 

(2) An urgent stepping up of the output of secondary education* the 
bottleneck consists not so much in lack of buildings as in the acute 
deficiency in numbers and quality of teachers. 

(3) The proper development of agriculture. There are no plantation 
estates in Sierra Leone and land tenure ri^ts are haay. Many 
peasants are leaving the land and moving to the towns in search 
of more remunerative employment. 

(4) At a somewhat lower level of priority, the development of secondary 
industries to meet the needs of internal consumption. 

The small Sierra Leonean bv 'nessman is difficult to find. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were numbers of well established Sierra Leonean 
entrepreneurs in Freetown, but the interior of the country was largely inaccess- 
ible. In 1896 the railway line into the interior was opened and local traders 
l)etfan to move up-oountry accompanied by the first wave of Lebanese* A few years 
later the tribes inland rose in rebellion and amid much slaughter drove all 
foreigners, including the traders of Freetown, from their territories and 
oommeroial development suffered a severe setback. The ageing Freetown traders 
fell out of business one by one and, having no eons willing to succeed them in 
trade, the businesses passed largely to the hands of the Lebanese. Later, 
Indians came in in laurge numbers and gradually ousted the Lebanese traders in 
country districts. Competition from Sierra Leonean traders largely diaappeartd. 
Whether or not it can be revived must depend to a large extent on the provision 
of basic training facilities and on government encouragement. One small area 
of reviving indigenous enterprise is in road transport (lorries and taxis) idiloh 
is increasingly becoming the monopoly of indigenous operators. This has bsen 
encouraged by strict official control of the issue* of lloenoes. There remaps 
a strong national prejudice against industry and commerce as a suitable liveli- 
hood for the still small numbers of Sierra Leonean educated youth embarking on 
a career. Some of the larger companies offering good remuneration, oonditions. 
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trmining and prospects ars, however » T)eginnlng to break down this pre Judies and 
there are a few ezanples of Sierra Leoneans who have gained promotion to middle 
management levels following overseas training. 

To sum up, it would seem that industry and oemmeroe have not yet deiralopsd 
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ductirlt^ 0®a‘fex*«e Tfeer* ist how«Tert an iamediatt need for training facilities t 
for supervisory levels. One trade union leader complained that most of h is ^ tine 
was devoted to resolving Industrial disputes caused hy the failure of supervisors 
to observe the most elementary tenets of human relations in industry. The 
larger oonoems are already developing sound supervieory training oourses on, an 
in-plant basis but there is a strong oase for the provision of such training on 
a national basis for the many smaller undertakings. 

In a few years* time as the output of secondary schools increases and the 
process of Ifrioanlsation of management positions accelerates more training 
facilities for middle management po?lticiis will be required, starting on a 
modest scale. 
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10. SBHSOAI 



Vlelted t Horembtr 1964 • 
.4£S£* 76yOOO c^uarb allaa. 



Populatlont 3y279»600 Afrioant 56,000 non-Afr1.oan (1963/64 aatiaata). 



Nuiabara in Rtployment in Induatm (txoludlng building and publlo worka) 1963.^ 



Induatry 

Mining 

^eaaryta 

Grain and flour 

Srlnk 

Sdlbla oil 

Other food Induatry 

Tohacoo 

Text! lea 

Clothing 

Boot and ahoe 

limber 

Paper packaging 

Printing 

Ohoaioal 

Petrol 

Hon-netal 

Metal work 

Tranaport equipment 

fater/elaotrlolty 

Total 



Building and publlo worka 
Railway 



No. of firms 


Ho. of San: 


12 


1,460 


7 


1,380 


6 


714 


8 


540 


7 


2,784 


17 


518 


1 


173 


12 


2,090 


13 


599 


1 


589 


3 


478 


1 


85 


4 


S3 


1 


905 


1 


200 


10 


559 


25 


820 


3 


456 


4 


1,597 


136 


16,010 




12,000 

4,174 



Prlnolnal Produota ana Manufapturas 



igrloulturet groundnuta, millet, rioei (gx*oundnuta and their 

products represent 65 per cent, of the country's 
exports in value), fish, cattle < 

Minings phosphates, titanium, alumlniumt 



Manufacturings cement, paint, matohea, tobacco, edible oil, soap, 

beer and mineral waters, preserves, sugar, textiles, 
sisal products, shoes, paokaglng. 



Among industries scheduled for developosnt in 1964 are 
tomato processing, perfumes, plastics, reptile tannery and 
titanium extraction. In 1965 there are development plana 
for cement, sawmills, adlk processing, plastic paokaglng, 
sugar refining, milling and building materials. Other 
projects currently under study include a fish cannery, 
oar assembly, glass bottls works, ammonia plant, electrolysis 
of sea salt, expanded polysterene, oabls works, food and 
phamaoeutloal factories. 



1 



Source I 



Situation dc^nomlque du Sfodwal . 1963. 
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Management Training gaollltiae 

for a country of Ita also there hare been a aurprlelng nuabor of oouraea 
operated by a number of organieationa on an Intermittent baela. The principal 
are the followings 

I. A.f.O.A. (Aeeooiaxion pour la rormatlon dee Oadrea). ^ort oooreee 
in human relations and industrial psychology. 

2e A.F.P.S.S. (Association pour le perfect lonnemen' du personnel dee 

enterprises de Sdndgal). Seminars on training aethods and in-plant 
training seryloe. 

# 

3. f.I.M.T.M. (fdddratlon des Industries Mdcanlques et de transformation 
de mdtaux). Two courses a year on order-giving and euperrision. 

Srenlng oourses on Instruotlon netbods» human relations and method 
improvement at foreman level. 

4. G.A.O.A. (Groupement des anlmateurs de formation de I'ouest Afrloain). 
Monthly meetings and annual oonferenoe for trainers. 

3. imioalf dee teohnlciens du oommandement. further training and die- 
ousslon meetings for former students of f.I.M.T.M. (there are now 
110 in Dakar). 

6. C.E.G.O.S. (Commission g^drale d* organisation eoientif ique » Paris). 
Circulation of journals and doouments, in-plant studies^ study, courses 
on aanagement and training. 

7. C.O.G.S.B.A.f . (Compagnle gdndrale d*dtudes et de reoherohee pour 

I'Afrique). Conaultanoy service on administrative reorganisation . . 

and subsequent tralnlngt cost and prof it studies. 

8. I.L.O. Small-scale indusuyy trainingt ooursee for tralnera. 

All the foregoing training activity » while doubtlees valuable y has been on 
an intermittent basis and there is no management training centre as such. 

OOMMEfT 



As yet few Senegalese are to be found in senior and middle management 
positions in Industry and commerce. The employers' association estimated that 
over 90 per cent, of such positions are still held by expatriates - mostly 
French. It is dlfiicult to attract good potential management material among 
well educated Senegalese as they suffer from the oommon oharaot eristic noted In 
so many African countries of seeking to gain employment in government servioe as 
a first ohoiosw Since increasing numbers of French managers and businessmen 
are now returning to their home country or moving to other French-speaking 
African territories a serious problem is developing for Industry and oommeroe. 

It is still possible to attract young Frenohmen from Europe at a high cost (on 
average y with allowances y four times the cost of a Senegalese) y but most will 
agree to come for only three or four years. Young Senegalese scholarship 
holders at higher education level opt for courses in lawy nediolne and the arts 
in preferonoe to soienoe and oommerolal subjeots. Of 746 Senegalese at the 
University of Dakary 4$3 are reading law and 112 arts subjects. 

Some of the larger oompanies are actively pursuing a policy of Afrloanisa- 
tion of management positions but progress seems slower than in most Ehglish- 
speaking countries. One company reoruita management trainees at seoondary 
school level and after up to two years ' experience on the job sends them on a 
course of two-and-a-half months at Aim en frovence University on eoonomio and 
social problems of management. 
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Snail bueintsa la largely in the hands of Lshanese and Moors, the latter 
to te found mostly as the owners of small stores. A small number of Senegalese 
are engaged in buyin^^ and selling of textiles and general goods. A few 
Senegatleae srtiaana have set up small workshops, sous with the help of loans and 

n<4 ^ 11t*dCifl 
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through laofc of knowledge of business ana uasid management praotioe and financial 
controls • It is doubtful whether the number of Senegalese entrepreneurs in 

business are yet adequate to support formal training schemes. 



The country Is moving into a very difficult eoonomio situation. fhe 
economy has been hard hit by the French decision to wi'^hdraw the 22 per cent, 
subsidy which It has been paying on groundnut prices to producers > this shock 
will be Bcmewhat eased by an offer from E.E.C. to make a tapering grant over a 
few years, but the agreement to withdraw all French troops by June 196$ is 
likely to induce a further setback in the economy. There has recently been a 
decline In the proportion of exports to imports to countries outside tbe West 
Afriosui oustons union (from 80 per cent, to 71 per cent, in 1963)* A further 
problem seises from the proieoted inoreaee of Afrioan males of working age 
(20-99) from 6$1,000 In 1960 to 813,000 in 1969, assuming a 2.5 per cent, rate 
of growth per annum. It is estimated that to find emplo^ent in Industry and 
oommeroe for theas new arrivals on the labour market would call for new inweat- 
ment at the rate of 1$ to 19 milliards G.F.A. per ye&\r. 



That there will be a growing need for training in management by Senegalese 
ie not in doubt) eepeoially as the withdrawal of expai^riate managers aoosleratse, 
but until the> extreme rsluotanoe of the educated Sensfialeeo to enter industry or 
oommeroe oan be overcome, the field of candidates for training seems likely to 
remain too reetrioted to justify the setting up of a full-soale management 
training centre. Meanwhile, a modest start may be justified in the area of 
supervisozy training. 
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11. TANZANIA 

yieited t February and August 1964. 

Area t 363 t 600 square Biles. 



Populatlont 10,1 million (1963 )t density of population •> 

mainland 26 ner square mile U960;, Zanzibar 32 per 
square mile (I960). 



Numbers i n Employment t Ketribution of Male African Employment In - 

Wanixfaoturing Industries tI961) (Pa^anvilca ^ 



Poodf drink and tobacco 

Carpentry f furniture and sawmilling 

Clothing and footwear 

Motor vehicle and general engineering 

Brick f block and tilemaking 

Other 



5,524 

4,160 

519 

2,705 

461 

1,723 



15,092 



Total African employment, all occupations 1963 > 
Principal Products and Manufactures 



340,500 



Agriculture! 



tea, coffee, cotton, sisal, sugar, meat, hides and 
skins, fish, tobacco, timber, cloves, cashew nuts, 
pyrethrum, oilseeds, nuts and kernels. 



Mining! 



diamonds, gold, meerschaum. 



Manufacturing! tobacco, brewing, furniture and woodwork, automobile 

servicing, food processing, sugar refining, tea and 
coffee processing, sisal processing, flour milling. 



Projected! oil refinery, cashew nut processing. 
Management Training Facilities 



Tanzania Civil Service Training Centre 



This started as a small training unit attached to the Office of the Vice- 
I^esident and concentrated initially on the training of trainers! three courses 
of 13 weeks have been completed for ten instructors on each course. Courses of 
five weeks* duration are being run for middle grade civil servants and 
accountancy courses of from six to twelve months' duration. The Centre has 
accommodation for 70 pupxls drawn from existing staff and new entrants. 
Management content Includes teaching in supervisory skills and some method study, 



2. Ministry of Communications. Power and Works 



The Ministry runs i js own supervisory training course for inspectors and 
sub-inspectors based on T.W.I. lines. Pour to five hundred pupils have passed 
through the school but it will take more than five years to complete the 
training of the present staff of over 1,800. A proposal is under consideration 
to enlarge the school to meet the training needs of leaders of self-help schemes. 



Source ! Ministry of Labour. 






1 
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3. Tanzania Bualnees Training Institute 

This Institute is cuirently under construction with German aid and Is due 
O'”©!! at the end of 19-4= It is designed to train at sohooX 

certificate level (aged 18-20) i and some employees already in jobs in industry 
and commerce in middle management commercial skills. There is an acute 
shortage of men oiualified to hold middle management posts in commerce and 
Industry and the Institute plans to take 120 students on a two-year course: 
they will also run short part-time courses in commercial subjects. 

4. In-Comnanv Training Schemes 

A number of the larger concerns in industry) commerce, mines and planta- 
tions run internal management training schemes from supervisory level upwards. 
Several send promising trainees for further specialised instruction abroad. 

COMMENT 

Of the three countries of East Africa, Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda, Tanzania 
is the least developed in secondary industries. These are, however, increasing 
in size a^d number, but their growth is seriously retarded by the shortage of 
trained management staff of adeq.uate basic educational standard* The majority 
of commercial as opposed to Industrial development is in the hands of the Asian 
community and, although the Government is committed to a long-term policy of 
localisation of management positions, it is well aware that it cannot dispense 
with expatriate co-operation in national development for many years to come. 

As in mopt developing countries the most serious impediment to rapid eco- 
nomic growth is the acute shortage of trained manpower at senior and middle 
level for the public service and the private sector. Even the relatively 
modest economic and social development currently planned will require more than 
2,500 additional executive, professional and technical workers and more than 
1,250 additional highly skilled craftsmen. I - 

Heplacements to allow for mortality, retirement- and localisation calls for 
an additional 4,300 workers over five years. Thus over 8,000 highly trained 
professional, technical, executive and craft workers must be produced. This 
represents an addition of 86 per cent, to the total of 9,300 workers now 
employed in these categories in the establishments surveyed in the Tobias Report. 

Turning to the supply of human material emerging from the educational system 
to meet these needs Tobias estimates that over the five years 1962-67, of the 
94,000 pupils completing Standard VIII, only 25,000 will enter Standard IX. 

Only some 8,000 of these are likely to pass examinations at Standard XII and 
fewer than 1,000 are expected to pass examinations at Standard XIV. Only 1,150 
Tanganyikans are likely to achieve university degrees in the five years, while 
another 1,000 may complete shorter diploma and certificate courses designed to 
improve their technical ability. 

Upgrading of the lower levels of workers is no easy task. In 1957 only 
23 per cent, of men and 7 l/2 per cent, of women over 15 yrars of age had 
attended school and only about 4 l/2 per cent, of the population are wage earners » 
9ewer than 0.1 per cent, of Tanganyikan people occupy the highly educated, 
trained or skilled positions. Rue to inadequate nutrition, medical care and 
housing, life expectation at birth is only 35 to 40 years. 

The availability of university education to Tanzanians is of fairly recent 
development. It is said that there is only one Tanzanian over the age of 42 
with a university degree - his name is Julius K. Ryerere. 



^ George Tobias: Report on High-level Manpower Requirements and Resources 

in Tanganyika 1962-67 * Goveinment Paper No. 2 of 1963. 

ERIC 



The following table soamarlees future high-level manpower req.uirement8 by 
occupation y based on current emplcynenty net additions and replacements leading 
to grcss requirements* 



OccUn&tlon Sx-QUB>» Adiaini- 
strative and Professionai 

Engineers 

Scientists 

Medical 

Teachers 

Othei* professions 
Administrative 

Crafts 

Mining 

Transport and Communications 

Textiles 

Metal working 

Electrical 

Construction 

Focd and CheEioal 

Mlscellanecus 

Total 



Possible Solutions 



SroBS AJdl-fcionw Per of 



391 


rresent 

Emnlovment 

lOO 


896 


114 


1,252 


113 


1,387 


109 


493 


96 


1,187 


75 


20 


66 


151 


86 


9 


20 


1,308 


76 


373 


77 


494 


42 


13 


44 


80 


80 


8,054 


86 



The Tobias Report stresses the urgent need for the development of secondary 
education with a higher technical content for more students y as fast as teachers 
and facilities become available* It calls for the development of a sound 
apprenticeship programme and calls for improved foreman and middle management 
training and for the establishment of a Itoagement Training Institute* The 
Covemment has already responded to this recommendation by making provision for 
the establishment of a Produotivity/Mansigement Training Centre in its new Five- 
Year Flan and by submitting a request to the Special Fund of the Cnited Rations 
for assistemoe in setting up the Centre with the aid of I*L*0* experts* 

Needs to be met referred to frequently in discussions included Instruction 
designed to equip junior and middle management levels with a better knowledge 
and usage of the official language y English y and with the economic facts of lift 
of the country* There is need too for instruction of small entrepreneurs in 
setting up businesses and in the conduct of their financial and management 
affaire* 
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12. UQAKDA 



Visited ! February 1964 . 

Area ! 93*981 square miles. 

Population ! 7*200,000 (l963)i density of population - 
84 per square mile (1999). 



Wmnbere in Employment (1962) i 



Pr irate Industry 
Public service 

Peasant agricultural workers 
Domestic service 



126*100 

90,600 

85.000 (estimated) 

20.000 



Total 



321,700 






f 



Prinoinal Products and Manufactures 

Agrioulttire i coffee, cotton, sugar, tea, bides and skins and meat, 

timber, oilseeds, nuts and kernels. 

Mining ! copper, gold, tin. 

ao turing ! cement, bricks and tiles, soaps, textiles, metal pro- 
ducts, printing, sawmilling, cotton ginning, brewery, 
steelrolling , fertilisers . 

Projected! paper bags, matches, farm machinexy, hand 
tools, oil extraction, sacking, clothing, 
plastics, bicycle assembly, meat canning, 
soluble coffee, distilling. 

Source ! Ministry of Community Development and Labour. 



Management Training Facilities 

1, The Kampala Technical Institute 

In addition to courses in the usual technical subjects the Institute offers 
courses in business administration. 

2, The Ministry of Commerce and Industry 

The Ministry has set up an African Trade Development programme where faci- 
lities including training are offered to Africans. 

3, Co-operative Training College 

The College offers three types of courses! 

(a) for 60 school-leavers per annum at school certificate level a one-year 
course in co-operation, book-keeping, storekeeping, etc.; 

(b) a two-year diploma course for men with two to five years* experience in 
the movement which includes some management subjects. The course is con- 
tinuous on a sandwich basis; 
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(c) 8box*t oouroes of froia two weeks to three months on specialised subjects 
including some management. 

A number of the larger companies and plantations run in-company superwisory 
and msuiagement training schemes > 

COMMENT 



Uganda is primarily an agricultural country. Two-thirds of its gross 
domestic product is derived from farming and over 90 psr cent, of all exports 
are produced from the land. Since the Second World War, however, there has been 
a substantial increase in industrial development which has exceeded that of 
Tanzania. Further expansion into new Industries is at an advanced planni^ 
stage. The Government is aiming to diversify the country's economy in order 
to eliminate its dependence on the vagaries of international prices for its 
primary products. 

The Government is anxious to see private enterprise make a full contribution 
to the economio development of the country and offers attractive inducements for 
new Investment. The Uganda Development Corporation is its agency for developing 
industry and plantations and sponsors projects undertaken for the most part in 
partnership with private enterprises. 



As in so many other African countries there is a serious shortage of pro- 
fessional and technical manpower of good educational standard to meet the needs 
of public administration, industry, commerce and agriculture. Great efforts are 
being made to increase the number of schools and to raise the educational level. 

In 1960 fewer than 4,700 (0.7 per cent, of the 14-18 age group) received higher 
secondary education* by 1965-66 it is hoped to raise this figure to In 

1960-61 there were 424 Ugandans at the University College of East Africa (Blakerera; 
and the Royal Technical College in Nairobi, while 96Q were studying at highw 
level overseas. These numbers fall far short of the country's needs and it will 
be some years before the increasing output of secondary schools and establish- 
ments of higher education can meet the needs. 



The Government seeks the achievement as soon as possible of a situation ^ 
which the great majority of administrative, professional, higher technical Md 
executive posts in the public and private sectors at present held by expatriates 
will be occupied by Ugandans. While priority will be given in this process to 
the public services every encouragement is being given to private organisations 
to train Ugandans to assume more responsible positions in their concerns. 

Similar encouragement is being given through a subsidiary of the Uganda Develop- 
ment Corporation to Ugandans to set up in smell industry and commerce. 



All this has led to a realisation of the urgent need to improve and extend 
facilities for the training and development of managers and to this «ad the 
Government has recently made application to the Special Fund of the wiited , 

Nations for assistance in setting up a Uganda Productivity Centre with expert 
aid from the I.I.O., and under the guidance of the Ministry of Trade and Commerce. 
The Centre will aim at assisting the new and practising manager, entrepreneur, 
functional specialist, technician and supervisor in the development of their 
akllle and the solution of problems in their own businesses. It will provide 
consulting services to undertakings, training courses for managers, entre- 
preneura, supeicviBors , and specialised staff and will supply technical documenta- 
tion and information to enterprises and individuals. 




13. ZAMBIA 



yisi't;0d! August— 1964 s 



Areas 288 i 130 square miles. 



Population s 



African 3»457|000, European 72,000, Others 11,000. 
Total 3,340,000 (estimate Beoemher 1963 )t density 
of population - 8 per square mile (i960). 



Wumbera in Employment in Industry and Sergio es 



1 



Groups 



Agriculture, forestry 
and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Electricity, water 
Commerce and finance 
Transport and 
communications 
Domestic servioe 
Other services 



September 1961 
Non- 



African 


African 


Total 


36,400 


650 


37,050 


42,900 


8,250 


51,150 


17,500 


2,130 


19,630 


29,300 


2,440 


31,740 


2,500 


290 


2,790 


15,300 


6,600 


21,900 


10,400 


3,010 


13,410 


36,000 


100 


36,100 


46,500 


8,760 


55,260 


236,800 


32,230 


269,030 



September 1963 




Non- 




African 


African 


Total 


32,600 


700 


33,300 


40,800 


8,240 


49,040 


16,600 


2,540 


19,140 


24,700 


1,900 


26,600 


2,000 


300 


2,300 


14,100 


6,200 


20,300 


8,000 


2,940 


10,940 


36,000 


100 


36,100 


48,300 


9,110 


57,410 


223 ,100 


32,030 


255,130 



’ It will be seen that while total employment fell from 269,030 in 1961 to 
233,130 in 1963 the non-African employment remained almost static while African 
employment fell from 236,000 to 223,000. In manufacturing industry non-African 
employment rose while African employment fell. 

The number of factories operating at the end of 1963 was 996, an increase 
of 129 over 1962, although 49 factories closed down. 

Principal Products and Manufactures 

Agriculture t cassava, maize, millets, tobacco, groundnuts, 

cotton, potatoes, meat. 

Mining t copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, manganese, limestone. 

MftTnifftfltiirftfl i electrolytic refining, mining machinery, steel pipes, 

refined sugar, beer, blankets, clothing, paints, 
rubber, cement, shoes, car assembly. 

Management Training Pacilities 

1. Ministry of labour and Mines 

Since 1933 the Ministry has run study courses in industrial relation for 
management and trade unions. There are two courses annually, each with capa- 
city for 40 students. 

2. Government Staff Training College 

Seme stibjects with management content are included in the syllabus of the 
College which trains civil servants only. 



1 



Source : Annual Report of the Department of Labour for 1963 . 
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3» The Rhodealan Institute of Management 

Up to the dissolution of the federation in December 1963 the Institute had 
active branches ’n Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia (Zambia), and Nyasaland 
( Malawi). Membership included 4-00 individuals and 100 company oubscribers and 
an annual income, including a modest government grant from Southern Rhodesia t 
of £11,650. Since the dissolution of the Federation the Zambia and Malawi 
branches have broken away, the latter is for the time being wholly inactive. 

Steps are now being taken to reform the Zambian Institute of Hetnagement with, 
it is hoped, some assistance from government. In Southern Rhodesia attempts 
are being made to operate the Rhodesian Institute of Msuiagement on a severely 
reduced budget. Up to December 1963 the Institute had run regular technical 
meetings, conferences and short courses on management subjects which appear to 
have been well supported. The new Zambian Institute hopes to continue these 
activities on a reduced scale. 

4. The Institute of Industrial Supervisors 

This Institute, whose headquarters are in Birmingham, England, opened its 
first overseas branch in Ndola in 1963 with 12 members. The Lusaka branch was 
opened in 1964 and now has 55 members with a further 20 provisional applioations. 
The Institute holds regular monthly meetings for lectures, discussion groups and 
technical film shows. It hopes one day to develop short week-end study courses 
on the lines of those of its parent organisation in the United Kingdom. 

The country's first university is planned to open in March 1966. It was 
not possible yet to ascertain whether any management courses will be offered. 

The Rhodes-Livlngstone Institute at Lusaka which will be integrated into the new 
university has carried out a number of interesting research projects of manage- 
ment interest in the industrial relations field, including labour turnover, 
absenteeism and the baokgrcimd td^ industrial disputes. This may ultimsitely 
lead to courses in industrial relations. 

On the Copper Belt the two large mining companies, Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion and Rhodesian Selection Trust, are developing internal management training 
courses on an important scale: a few of the other larger companies in the 

country also have in-plant training schemes. In the local government field 
the Municipality of Kitwe on the Copper Belt is experiencing difficulty in 
replacing expatriate staff who are leaving. They have appointed a training 
officer and in view of the shortage of youths educated to G.C.E. level, are 
having to start training at a very basic level. After an induction course 
trainees enter a departmental pupilage with block release for attendance at the 
College of Further Education or, after 1966, the university. The best of these 
trainees will attain management rank. 



COMMENT 



Perhaps the most basic management training problem of Zambia is the acute 
shortage of potential trainee material educated beyond primary level. In mid- 
1964, there were in fact only 948 African holders of G.C.E. in the country. 
Professor Heron in his survey of manpower needs estimate^ that in 1965 the 
country will need some 4,000 people in the administrative and professional cate- 
gories and about 15,000 people in the middle ranks of government, industry and 
commerce. To meet these needs, by 1 January 1965, there will be available 
about 100 African graduates, about 1,500 with school certificate and about 
6,000 who have attained Form II level. Allowing for continuing education of 

many at the Form II level, there will be available for appointment only some 
6,000 at Form II and above against the 19,000 needed, leaving a short fal^ of 
13,000. The long-term solutions recommended by Professor Heron, such as 
accelerated teacher training, can yield no appreciable results before 1970. 

In the face of strong civil service competition for the small supply of 
secondary school-leavers industry and commerce are unlikely to fill their needs 
for trainees. It seems probable, therefore, that the process of localisation 
of management positions cannot proceed quickly. This appears to be recognised 
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by govenunent. In an address to the Zambian Institute of Management, the 
President (then President designate), Dr. Kaunda referred to the "razor's edge" 
he was having to tread in maintaining a ualanoe between the oXaims for rapid 
localisation of management positions and the maintenance of full industrial 
efficiency by the continued employment for some time of expatriate managers 
and technicians. 

In the days of the Pederation of the Bhodesias and Nyasaland planning 
influences concentrated the bulk of secondary industries in Southern Rhodesia, 
especially in the Bulowayo and Salisbury areas, and relatively little was done 
to stimulate the location and development pf secondary industry in what is now 
Zambia. In September 1963 less than 20,000 people were esiployed in manu- 
facturing industry, about 1,5 per cent, of employed persons. Almost twice as 
many were employed in domestic service. Apart then from the large copper 
mining and processing industry on which much of the country's economy depends, 
industry has not yet developed greatly and it is doubtful whether investment 
could be found to duplicate in Zambia the manufacturing resources of Rhodesia 
which were originally developed to serve the needs of all three ooimtries in 
the Federation. Current government policy is strongly to encourage the 
development of small rural industries at village level and to stimulate 
agriculture. 

Commerce is largely in the hands of expatriates of European origin with 
some Asians, particularly in small retail outlets. A very few Africans have 
opened shops in the towns, but there is almost no African-owned industry except 
agriculture, fishing, saw milling and charcoal burning. At present the African 
entrepreneur is still a rarity since his knowledge and available capital are 
very limited. 

In its Annual Report for 19.63 the Northern Rhodesian Development Corpora- ' 
tion makes reference to its contribution to raising management standards! 

"Large end medium sized firms often have the benefit of technical and manage- 
ment assistance from an experienced parent organisation. The small business, 
which accounts for the majority of industrial firms in this country has at 
present no eady source of technical or management assistance, nor is It geared 
to employ the relatively costly services of established firms of consultants. 
Thus, the Corporation is acutely conscious of the need to promote better stan- 
dards and techniques of management in the territory and will continue its 
endeavours to provide practical assistance in this field under appropriate con- 
ditions* For the same reason we have used our influence to bring about the 
consolidation of small firms engaged in the same business when it appeared to 
us that such firms could work more rationally and profitably in combination." 

The most urgent need for management training in Zambia would therefore 
appear to lie among the owners eund managers of small concerns employing up to 
25 or 50 people and this at a very practical level. There is also a need 
for better and wider supervisory training in concerns of all sizes. 
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APPENDIX I 
CAMEROON 

( Principal Peraone seen during HlBalon ) 

Mr. Collins f United Nations Resident Representatlye. 

Ministry of Laboiu* 

H.E. H.R. Vanga Nado, Minister of Labour and Social Affairs. 

Mr. P.E. Kanga, Director of Labour. 

Mr. D. Jamba f Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. J. Courmllli^re, Chief of Oeneral Service Studies. 

Mr. M. Dackamt Inspector of Labour. 

Mr. Dinalobe, Director, Office du Plan. 

Hr. Assoumu, Director, Ministry of National Economy. 

Mr. Ozanou, Inspector of Technical Education, Ministry of Education. 
Representatives of 12 industries, Groupement des Industries du Cameroun. 
Mr. Le Gull, Secretary-General, Chamber of Agriculture. 

The General Managers of the Following Firms 
Bat'? Shoe Company. 

Maison de Cycles. 

Les Brasseries du Cameroun. 

Alubassa (manufacturer of kitchenware). 

Tabac Bast os. 



Director, I.LcO. Vocational Training Centre 
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APPMDIX II 
CONGO (LEOPOllJyilLE) 

( Prlnolpal Persons seen during Mlsalon ) 

Mr. Nguviilp, Minister of labow. 

Mr. A. Lawrence I United Nations Counsellori Ministry of Planning. 

Mr. Sami Mukoko , Secretary-General ) 

) Ministry of Social Affairs. 

Mr. Lechati Technical Counsellor ) 

Mr. Makerubo ) 

) Ministry of Public Works. 

Mr. Naveas, Technical Counsellor ) 

Mr. Carlos, Director, Beoruitment and Training. 

Mr. Gailleur, Technical Counsellor, Ministry of Public Affairs. 

Mr. J. Alexcuider, Chairman } 

} Groupe Unilever, Congo. 

Mr. Audenaende, Personnel Adviser ) 

Mr. Corbain, Personnel Manager, MARSAUCO (Unilever). 

Professor Vuereings, Scientific Director, Centre de Perfectionnement 
et de Gestion des Affaires. 

Mr. Eusangata, President } Association des Classes 

) Moyexmes Afrlcaines et des 

Mr. Bikebi, Pirst National Secretary ) Travailleurs Inddpendants 
and Member of the Council } (A.C.M.A.P. ). 

Mr. Jouokeere, Director, Pdddration dee Bntreprlses Congolaises. 

Mr. Rend Charles, Director } Association des Cadres et Dirigeants 

} Chretiens des Bntreprlses Congolaises 
Messrs. Bestaiensen and } (C.A.D.I.C.E.C. }. 

G. de Pooter, Tutors ) 
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APPENDIX III 
ETHIOPIA 

( PrinoiDai Pereons seen during MlBsiog j 

Mr. Prins, United Nations Deputy Beeident Representative. 

Mr. Syllaf Secretary) Eoonoi&io Coomission for Africa. 

H.E. Oetahore Dessenaf Minister ) 

Ato Teafa Buehen, Aeaietant Minlater | 

Ato Temanef Industrial Relations Officer ) 

Mr. M. Amede, Director-General, Labour Relations. 

Mr. A. Jones, I.L.O. Adviser. 

Halle Giorgio, Gene-, il Manager, Imperial Hi^^waye Authority. 

Ato Worku Habte Wold, Minister to the Government Planning Board. 

Dr. W. Pisher, Training Adviser, the Imperial Ethiopian 
Irstitute of Public Administration. 

Mr. Magnat, Adviser, the Imperial Ethiopian Institute 
of Publio Administration. 

Mr. Oorten, Acting Dean, College of Business Administration, 
Haile Selasroie I University. 

Mr. Reed, Acting General Manager, Shell and B.P. 

Ato Alamrew Woldez^riam, Personnel Manager, Shell and B.P. 

Mr. A. Goedhart, Managing Director, H.Y.A. Ethiopia ltd., 

(SBgar Estates end Factories). 

Mr. Cramer, Marketing Director ) 

) H.Y.A. Ethiopia Ltd. 

Mr. Bokma, Chief Personnel Officer ) 

Mr. Weatherall, Managing Director, Mltohell Cotts (Ethiopia). 
Mr. G. OdU; Director, Ethiopian Tyre Economy Plant. 
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APPENDIX IV 
GHANA 

( Py PsysonB S6SS1 duriss^ Mission) 

-4 

Mr. Caapbelli United Nations Resident Representative. 

Mr. DJangt Secretary » Manpower Division » Planning Commission. 

■f 

Mr. S. Johns t Manpower Division. 

Mr. Hutohfuly Head of Apprentioeship and Trade Certification » 

Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Hughes, Director of Training, Establishment Secretariat. 

Mr. Hoyle, Head of Staff, Inspection Unit. 

Mr. Annam, Deputy Labour Commissioner, Ministry of labour. 

Mr. Dentil, Director, Organisa'tion and Methods Division. 

Mr. Phillips, Secretary ) 

Mr. Nelson, Joint Secretary ) State Enterprises Secretariat. 

Mr. Essuman, Training Officer ) 

Mr. Mamphey, Director, Ghana Institute of Public Administration. 

Mr. Lumsden, Chief Inspector, Institute of Technical Supervision. 

Mr. M. George, Director, National Productivity Centre. 

Mr. Partridge, Director, Ghanaian Employers* Association. 

Mr. More, Member of Council. 

Mr. Ampah, National Secretary, Trade Union Congress. 

Mr. Boatang, Secretary and Treasurer, Ghana Association 
for Advancement of Management. 
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IPPEHDIX V 
IVOHY COAST 

( Principal Persons seen during Miesion ) 

Mr. leger. United Ifations Resident BepresentatiTe. 

Mr. Bonnevie, Aesietant United Nations Resident Representative. 

Miniature dn Travail et dea Affaires Socialea 
Btr. Goroe* Directeuy de Cabinet. 

Mr. Eadjo, Chef de Cabinet. 

Mr. Koffi, Birecteur du Travail. 

Ministfere de l*Education Nationale U.N.E.S.C.O. 

Mr. Mallet, Birecteur de I'Enseignenent Technique. 

Mr. Mansour, Chef de Mission 
Mr. Rossignol, Membra de Mission. 

Mr. Tixier, Birecteur de I'Institut de Perfeotionnement des Cadres Sup^rleure 
de 1 'Administration des Entreprises, University of Abidjan. 

Centre de Formation et de Perfeotionnement du Personnel d 'Eneadr^ment 
Mr. Bellan, Birecteur. 

Mr. Cille, Animateur. 

Chambre d* Agriculture et d* Industrie 
Mr. Berger, Conseiller. 

Chambre de Commerce 
Mr. Massieye, President. 

Mr. Raynaud, Secretary. 

Mr. Benoid, Birector of Training. 

Mr. Meyne, Birecteur ) 

) Eoole Nationale d 'Administration. 

Mr. Peltier, U.N. Adviser ) 

Mr. Prion, Syndicat dee Industriels de Cote d'Ivoire. 

Mr. Nbgue, Syndicat des Transitaires . 
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Mr. CeeneufboureSf Syndicat des Entrepriaes de Uanutentlon. 
Mr. Prdvoet, Aasociation Profeeeionelle des Banques. 

Kr. Paiiys, Pdddratlon Igrloole et Poreetiire. 

Hr. Honique, Sooiete Ivoirieime de Distribution Econonique. 
Mr. Audurand, Directeur, Chains Avion. 







MALAWI 



( Principal Persons eten during Mleelon ) 

Miss Price, United Natlcns Acting Bealdent Bepreaentatlre. 

Hr. HcCclman, Secretary of Labour. 

Mr. Paget, Secretary ) 

) Ministry of Trade and Industry. 
Mr. Bayleae, Aealatant Secretary ) 

Mr. farebam, Acting Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Baker, Acting Principal, Institute of Public Administration. 

Mr. Nelms, Secretary, Nyasaland Employers' Consultative Assooiaticn 

Hr. Katengeza, Assistant General Manager, Farmers* Marketing Board. 

Mr. Promings, Departmental Manager, Farmers' Marketing Board. 

Mr. Rhodes, Manager, Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd. 

Mr. Pevenelle, Acting Manager, British American Tobacco Co. Ltd. 

Mr. Saunders, Managing Director, Ntownde Tobacco Co. Ltd., 

Mr. Mayne, Manager, Commonwealth Development Corporation. 

Mr. Price, Managing Director, Lever Bros. (Malawi) Ltd. 

Mr. Hossack, Technical Director, Lever Bros. (Malawi) Ltd. 

Mr. Border, Manager, Shell (Nyasaland) Ltd. 

Mr. Dougall, General Manager ) 

) Nyasaland Railways Ltd. 

Mr. Dunn, Personnel Officer ) 

Mr. da Sousa, Managing Director, Martins and Noronha Ltd. 

Mr. McGregor, General Manager, Mandalay Motors Ltd. 

Hr. Amot, General Manager, Electricity Supply Commission. 

BIr. Hill, General Manager, Nyasaland Transport Ltd. 

Mr. Howard, Managing Director, Bookers (?Ialawi) Ltd. 

Mr. Hendersen, General Manager, Nyasaland Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 
Mr. Schwarz ) 

) Joint Managing Directors, Nyasaland Tea Estates. 

Mr. Barrow ) 

Mr. Hill, General Manager, Ruo Estates Ltd. (Tea). 



APPENDIX VII 
NIGER 

(P rinoiDal Peraona seen diirlag Miaeion ) 

H.E, Diori Hamapi, President of the Republic. 

Mr. Maltour^ijre Gad Jo, Director of Cabinet. 

Mr. Abdou Gaoh, Chief of Cabinet and President of the Nigerian 
Builders' Co-operative. 

H.E. Boubouhama, President of the National Assembly. 

H.E. Diallo Boubacar, Minister of Labour. 

Mr. Bodeiri, Director, Ministry of Labour. 

hlr. Froment, Director of Labour. 

Mhr. Martin, Acting Commissioner, Planning Commission. 

Mr. Labo Amalfi, Chief of Cabinet, Ministry of Rural Economy and 
Association of Credit and Co-operation in Niger. 

I€r. Hayaki, Director, Ministry of Rural Economy. 

Mr. Coyaud Claude, Director, Agricultural Service. 

Mr. Levaeseur, Director, Rural Engineering Service. 

Mr. Joly, Technical Adviser, Co-operation Service. 

l\b*. Guignoux, Technical Adviser, U.N.C.C. 

Mr. Mariko Kalatigui, Director, Co-operation Service and Director 
of the Niger Association of Credit and Cc-operation (D.N.C.C.). 

Mr. Poisson, Director, Ministry of Finance, Industry and Commerce. 

Mr. Baron, Director, IJ.S. AID Mission. 

Mr. Lefillatre, Acting Chief, French Technical Co-operation Mission. 
Mr. Hamtgen, U.N. Expert and T.A.B. Correspondent. 

Mr. Rossiter, F.A.O. Expert. 



APPENDIX VIII 
NIGERIA 



( Prlnolpal Peraona aaen durlmc Miasloii ) 



Xtagoa 

Mr. Cauatint United Nations Resident Representative. 
Mr. Tokunlioh, First Secretary 



Mr. Okogwu, Senior Labour Offioer 



Federal Ministry of Labour. 



Mr. Ogbemi, Personnel Management ) 
Advisory Service ) 

Mr. Gailert Adviser on Teohnioal Education 

Mr. Williams, Assistant Adviser 



I Federsl Ministry of 



) 



EduoAtion 



Mr. Akande, Senior Assistant Secretary, Federal Ministry of Boonomlo 
Development. 



University of Lagos. 



I.L.O. Vocational Training Project, Yobs. 



I Management and Supervisory Training Oentrs. 



Mr. Ahimie, First Secretary, National Manpower Board. 

Professor Schaffer, Sub-Dean 

Professor Krusa, Faculty of Business and Social Studies 
Mr. Shaughneesy, Assistant Resident Representative, Ford Foundation. 

Dr. Schmidt , Director 
Mr. Churchward 
Mr. Dawson, Director ) 

Mr. Olaglemi, Lecturer 
Mr. Bevan, Vice-Chairman 

Mr. Malins, British Institute of Management ) Nigerian Institute of Management < 

Mr. Olabemi, Secretcnry 

Mr. Lewis, Secretary ) 

) National Employers* Consultative Association. 

Mr. Borie, Secretary Designate ) 

Mr. MoEwen, General Manager ) 

) Nigerian Ports Authority. 

Mr. Eehinde, Secretary ) 

Commander Abbott, Chief Engineering Adviser, Nigerian Navy. 

Mr. Davies, Chairman 
Mr. Mendel, Personnel Adviser 
Mr. Fleming, Chairmsui, Shell B.P. Ltd. 

Mr. Harper, Msmaging Director, Arthur Guineas, Son and Oo. Ltd. 



United Africa Company. 
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2« Northern Begion 

The Hon. Alhajl Isa Katsina, Wasin Katslna, Minister of Education. 

Mr. Hodges, Acting Senior Inspeotor, Ministry of Eduoatlon. 

T Mtw giy ^ Pais mati an i: ?|iftAya‘i?ayy ^ a y j O 

Hr. Koko, Fourth Secretary, Ministry of Economic heTslopaent. 

Mr. Collis-Squires, Senior Assistant Training Seoretary, Ministry of t 

Xstahlishments and Training. 

Dr. da Costa, Statistical Officer, Ministry of Planning and Derelopaent. 

Dr. Reas, Ford Foundation. 

Mr. Memc, Director, I.L.O. Vocational Training Centre, Eaduna. 

Mr. Smith, Principal, Kaduna Commercial Training Centre. 

i 

Nr. Mayo Smith, Senior Lecturer, Ktiimo. Commercial Training Centre. 

Mr. Gihbs, Director of Operations, Northern Nigerian Derelopment Corporation, 

Mr. Miles, Financial Controller, Kaduna Textiles Ltd. 

3. Western Region 

Chief Dina, Head of Department, Economic Department, Prime Minister's Office. 

Chief Ihan^s, Permanent Seoretary, Ministry of Trade and Industry. 

Mr. Taylor, Chief Industrial Officer. 

Mr. Aribisala, Permanent Seoretary, Ministiry of Agriculture and Natural Resources. 

Mr. Shoga, Under<^Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resouroes. 

Mr. Telia, Principal, School of Agriculture. 

Hr. Bangbose, Senior Economist, Ministry of Economic Planning and 
Community Development. 

Mr. Akiniyi, Investigation Officer, Ministry of Economic Planning 
and Community Development. 

Mr. Abedji, Acting Under-Secretary. . 

Hr. Tagbulu, Acting Assistant Chief Inspeotor, Ministry of Education. 

Mr. Asobia, Seoretary, Establishments and Organisation Development. j 

lb*. Oriola, Training Officer, Civil Service Training School. 

Chi ">f Ladltan, Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Odubenjo, Principal, Co-operative Training College. 

Hr. Belmond, Deputy Registrar. 

Mr. Ogunsheye, Director of Studies, Extra Mural Department, Ibadan University. 



er|c 
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Mr. Prlo«y Dean of faculty of Eoonomlos and Social Studies. 

Mro Marshall, Deputy Director, Institute of Adainlstration, Ife UniTeraity. 

Mr. Aklnkugbe, President, Ibadan Ghaaber of Oonaeroe. 

iSr. Oloko, Seoretary, West Nigerian Derelopnent Corporation. 

Mr. Jellinge, Personnel Adriser ) „. . - . - . 

( Nigerian Tobaooo Oo. Ltd. 

Mr. Balogon, Training Offioer } 
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APPMDIX IX 
SENEGAL 

( Principal Persona seen during Mlesion ) 

Mr. Bourgeois, Acting Bosidsnt Heprossntativo, United Nations. 

Mr. Biouf f Birtottur du Travail, Ministers du Travail. 

Mr. Sagost Birsottur do Cabinst, Ministbra da l*Ensalgn«aant Taobniqua. 
at da la Pomation das Oadras. 

Mr. Pinon« 7iaa Prasidant, Union Intarsyndioala d'Entraprisas at 
d*Indttstri«8 da I'Ouast Afrioain. 

Mr. Magnin, Prasidant, Syndioat das CocQaar^ants laportataurs 
at Ezportataurs da la Hdpubliqua du Sdndgal. 

Mr. Magnin; Uiraotaur OAndral, N.O.S.O.C.O. (Unilsvar). 

Mr. Gallanofit Prasidant, Ohaabra da Cosaaroa. 

Mr. Yallat, Chiaf of Projaot on Urban Vocational Training, 
Intamational Labour Offioa. 




APPMBIX X 
SIERRA lEOKE 



( Prlnoi^al Persone aeen Mlawlon) 



The Hon. A.J. Bemby, Siaieter 
Mi*. Forster f Pennoaent Secretary 
Mr. DarleSf Oonmlesloner of Labour 
Mr. King, Deputy Oomaiasioner of Labour 

Mr. ^ngoura, ) Deyelopment. 

Mr. A. SiYkln, Economic Adrlaer ) 

Mr. Young, Principal, Ciril Service Training College, 

Professor of Economics, Unirersity College of Fourah Bay. 



Ministry of Lands, Mines and Labour. 



Sierra Leone Employers' Federation. 



Sierra Leone Federation of Labour. 



Mr. Blake, Chairman 
Mr. Skipper, Joint Secretary 
Mr. Oeorg Stone, Oeneral Secretary 
Mr. Marcus Grant, General Secretary 
Mr. Wurle, Sierra Leone Development Company. 

Mr. Muir, General Manager ) 

Mr.' Shepherd, Acting General Manager | Sierr.ji Leone Development Company. 
Mr. Wainwright, Secretary ) 

Mr. Morten, Resident Director ) „ , m . 4- 

) Sierra Leone Selection Trust. 

Mr. Cummings, Group Training Officer ) 

Mr. MoCartenay, Chairman and President, United Africa Company, 

Sierra Leone Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Solomn, General Manager, Kingsway Stores. 

Mr. Bartlett, General Manager 

Mr. Blake, Personnel Manager 

Mr. Osborne, General Manager 

Mr. Coker, Personnel Officer 

Mr. Campbell, General Manager, Wellington Distillery Co. Ltd. 



Aureol Tobacco Co. Ltd. 



Sierra Leone Brewery. 
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APPENDIX XI 
TANZANIA 

( Prlnoipal Pereone seen during Mlaalon ) 

Mr. AdUy Resident Representative ) 

) U.N.T.A.B. 

Mr. Miller » Deputy Resident Representative ) 

Mr. H. Hirst, Permanent Secretary, Ministry of labour. 

Mr. Maggidi, Permanent Secretary \ 

Mr. Biguall, Engineer in Chief ) Ministry of Connunioations, Power and Works. 
Mr. Briant, Engineer l/C Training } 

Mr. Maxwalli, Co-ordinator of U.N, Projects ) 

I Vice-President's Office. 

Mr. Eraser Smith, Commissioner for Village Development ) 

Mr. Minto, Deputy Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Industry and Oommeroe. 

Mr. Earmiloff, Economist, Ministry of Development Planning. 

Mr. Kassambala, Minister, Ministry for Co-operative and Community Development. 

Mr. Msuya, Commissioner for Community Development, Ministry for Co-operative 
and Community Development. 

Mr. Bruoe, Lecturer, Tanganyika Civil Service Training Centre. 

Mr. Struigers Chairman \ 

Mr. Martin Lewis, Executive Director \ 

Mr. LeecM^m ^ ^ 

} ) Federation of Tanganyika Employers. 

Mr. Welsh S J o ^ if ^ 

) Members ) 

Mr. Klfile ) ) 

Mr. Costetloe ) ) 

Mr. Claude, President, Tanganyika Association of Chambers of Commerce. 

Mr. Grilmour, Industrial Relations Cffloer, East Africa !?obaooo Company. 

Mr. du Toit, Assistant General Manager, Williamson's Diamond Mine. 

Col. Weston, Managing Director, Northern Province Roadways. 

Mr. Clougb, Chairman, Meerschaum Pipe Corporation. 

Mr. Thankl, General Msuiager, Kilimanjaro Brewery. 

Mr. Beavis, Director, Riddooh Motors Ltd. 

Mr. Pleasing, General Manager, Tanganyika Plantation Co. Ltd. (Sugar). 



o 



APPENDIX XII 



UQAN DA 

( Prinolpal Peraons seen during Mlaaloa ) 

Hr. Riohardoty Resident Representative) U.N.T.A.B. 

Ur. Byers y La1}our Commissioner ) 

) Ministry of Conmunity Develop- 
Ur. KusamMzay Assistant Lal)Our Conunissloner ) ment and Latow. 

Mr. Kaluls-Settalay Minister ) 

) Ministry of Industry and Communioations. 

Mr. Makum1>iy Permanent Secretary ) 

Mr. Hines y Commissioner for Co-operative Development y Ministry of 
A^^rioulture and Co-opera <;ive8. 

Mr. NakabalSy Assistant Seoretaryy Financial Planning and External Aid Branch. 
Mr. Hetty Economist y Economic Planning Division. 

Mr. KyobSy Chief Engineer) Ministry of Works. 

Mr. Nekyouy Minister) Ministry of Information) Broadcasting and Tourism. 

Mr. Blomstrongy Assistant Secretary) Ministry of Commerce. 

Mr. Jones y Development Commissioner) Uganda Development Corporation. 

Mr. Reynolds) Chairman of Council ) 

Mr. Walker y Executive Officer and ) Federation of Uganda Employers. 

Several members } 

Mr. Hyde-Clark) Directory Overseas Employers’ Federation. 

Dr. Bananejeey Personnel Manager) Uganda Sugar Company. 
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APPENDIX nil 
ZAMBIA 

( Principal Peraons seen during Miasion. ) 



Ministry of Labour 
and Minas* 



Anglo-Ansrioau 

Corporation* 



Hr. Synondsy Acting Directory U.N.T.A.B. 

Hr. Doubledsyt Acting Deputy Secretary 
Hr. Murphy* Senior Labour Officer and Training Officer 
Professor Ooundrey* Financial Adrisery Ministry of Finance. 

Hr. Canning-Cooky General Manager y M. Bhodeaian Chamber of Mines. 

Hr. H.W. Stephenson y General Blanagery Bhokana Corporation 
Hr. Etheridge y Head Officer y Personnel Consultant 
Hr. D. PhlUy Personal Assistant 
Hr. H. Ellieony Group Public Relations Officer 
Hr. P. Leudrumy Personnel Manager 
Hr. H. Hunter y Industrial Relations Adriser 
Hr. G. Hindis y Group Education and Training Adviser 
Hr. Morgan y General Manager ) 

Mr. Menziesy Personnel Manager 
Mr. Davies y Assistant Personnel Manager ; 

Mr. Allohiny Projects Manager* Northern Rhodesian Development Corp. Ltd* 

Mr. Nichols y Manager 
Mr. Pons* Personnel Consultant 
Hr. A. McMillan* Organising Secretary* Northern Rhodesia Mlneworkers* Society. 
Mr. Udelly Director* and other officers* Rhodesian Institute of Mantgenent. 

Mr. Berry* President* Kltwe Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 

Councillor J. Mubanga* Mayor 
Mr. Nixon* Tosn Clerk 

Mr. Woody Research Secretary* Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. 



I Rhodesian Selection Trust 
(Roan Antelope)* 



Northern Brewery Co. Ltd. 



Municipality of Kltwe. 
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